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AMERICA#  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Library  War  Service 

Headquarters 
The  Library  of  Congress 
Washington  B„C. 

February  13.  1919 » 


TO  EDITORS: 

For  your  information  and  use  wo  are  sending  yoxi  here¬ 
with  the  first  weekly  news  letter  to  be  issued  regularly  here¬ 
after. 


^e  desire  the  press  throughout  the  country  to  give 
publicity  to  news  items  wherever  a  story  may  be  built  about  the 
statement  sent  you. 

The  Library  War  Service  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  are  troops  in  carrps  and  overseas,  and  the  public  interest 
will  continue. 


cph/s 


Very  truly  yours, 

,  M.  W.  MEYER 


In  charge  of  publicity 


»  * 
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WEEKLY  IJEW3  LETTER 


'JL7,  9/ 


The  totlii  of  overseas  shipments  of  A.  L.  A.  books  passed 
the  two  million  mark  February  1st. 

As  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  men  in  the  service  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  have  more  time  to  read  and  study,  the  rate 
of  shipment  has  been  greater  since  the  end  of  the  fighting  than  it 
was  before-.  Almost  6e0,000  of  these  books  have  been  shipped  since 
November  11th- 


Even  two  million  books  will  not  bo  sufficient,  cables 
from  France  state.  The  demand  of  the  men  for  cooks  which  bear  on 
their  iobs  back  home  is  declared  by  the  A.  L,  A.  representatives  in 
Franco  to  be  almost  unbolievabl.y  great.  In  the  past  three  months  the 
American  Library  Association  has  shipped  300,000  volumes  of  special 
technical  books  for  libraries  in  connection  with  the  schools  now 
being  established  by  the  Array  Education  Commission.  The  scope  of  the 
work  which  these  schools  are  undertaking  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  600  books  supplied  by  the  A.  L«  A,  more  than  400 
have  been  purchased  in  lots  of  from  600  to  1000. 

American  soldiers  and  marines  as  they  board  the  transports 
in  France  to  return  home  are  now  being  greeted  by  recent  magazines  and 
newspapers  fresher  than  any  they  have  seen  since  leaving  America. 

Each  transport  carries  a  permanent  library  averaging  one  book  to  every 
four  men.  When  it  docks  at  an  American  port,  the  A.L, A,  Dispatch  Agent 
renews  the  book  collection  and  places  aboard  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  the  same  day  to  greet  the  shipload  of  men. 
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February  lk,  l^le. 
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WEEKLY  NEWS  LETTER, 


Nino  librarians  from  various  parts  of  the  country  sailed  for 
Europe  Tuesday ,  February  18,  on  the  La  France,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Ainerioan  Library  Association  in  France  and  Germany  where  American  troops 
arc  stationed# 

The  party  included  L, L# Dickerson,  field  representative;  Blanche 
Galloway,  the  first  woman  camp  librarian;  Lillian  Raker  Griggs,  supervisor 
of  military  camps  and  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans ;  Julia  Ido- 
son,  who  organized  camp  library  service  in  the  vicinity  of  Houston,  Texas; 
Harriet  CL.  Long,  organizer  of  traveling  libraries  on  the  Mexican  border; 
Anne  Mulheron  who  organized  and  administered  the  work  at  Ft « Bayard,  New 
Mexico;  Marion  Pet t s  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Washington; 

Ralph  P» Emerson,  camp  librarian  at  Ganp  Sevier,  »H.C* ;  and  Edward  E,Ruby, 
supervisor  and  fie.'d  representative  ''or  the  Northwest* 

The  librarians  who  sailed  are  all  experienced  in  the  needs  of 
the  men  in  service  and  will  be  assigned  to  the  various  posts  where  the 
American  library  Association  maintains  libraries  in  Franco  and  Germany, 
both  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  camps# 


American  books  are  aiding  the  American  troops  to  while  away  the 
-  long  Siberian  winter,  as  the  American  Library  Association  since  last  sum¬ 
mer  has  shipped  more  than  .12,000  Volumes  to  Vladivostok  and  Archangel  from 
San  Francisco  ana  the  Philippine  Islands#  This  service  is  very  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  soldiers,  as  the  posts  are  situated  in  very  remote  sp ':+  r 
where  even  the  mail  is  long  ao?.ayod.  C-omrranding  officers  of  these  posts 
inform  Headquarters  that  the  value  of  books  and  magazines  v r  these  men 
cannot  be  overstated. 


February  18th  1919* 


WEEKLY  NEWS  LETTER 


Twenty-five  hundred  men  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  wrote  in 
to  the  central  Paris  library  of  the  American  Library  association  in  the  month  of 
January,  requesting  and  receiving  a  certain  book. 

The  figures  indicate,  representatives  of  the  association  say,  the  enor¬ 
mous  extent  to  which  the  men  are  making  use  of  the  franking  privilege  granted  to 
tne  association  by  the  Army  Post  Office  in  France.  Any  man  with  the  American 
forces  can  write  in  to  the  Paris  headquarters  of  the  association  and  ask  for  any 
*  -  book  on  any  subject.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  book  he  wants  is  avail- 
end.  is  sent  to  him  by  return  mail,  free  of  postage,  to  keep  for  one  rr..vt-b8 

1  T~>  addition  to  the  special  mail  service  to  individuals,  fourteen  region¬ 

al  }  i'o.'.'e  r  ie  3  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  France  and  the  occupied 
portions  of  Germany .  Book  collections  have  also  been  placed  in  all  the  recreation 
ul  huts  and  in  many  cases  have  gone  direct  to  military  units. 

In  the  month  of  January  one  hundred  and  four  recreational  centers  and 
seventy  military  organizations  were  served  by  the  Paris  headquarters,  which  sent 
out  4b,  000  volumes  by  mail  alone.  In  the  month  of  DeceoLory  1918,  five  thousand 
requests  for  books  were  served  through  the  mails  from  Paris. 

The  educational  libraries,  aggregating  300,000  volumes,  which  have  been 
sent  over  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  especially  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
established  by  the  Army  Education  Commission,  are  now  being  given  rapid  distri¬ 
bution  in  mail  cars  by  the  Army  Post  Office.  Three  library  buildings  are  now  in 
process  of  construction  at  Le  Mans  and  Brest,  in  each  case  by  arny  engineers.  A 
building  has  just  been  completed  at  St.  Aignan. 

Service  to  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  is  being  given  from  central 
libraries  in  Coblenz  and  Trier  with  branches  up  and  down  the  Rhine.  More  than 
bu, 000  books  have  gone  into  Germany.  In  the  first  four  days  after  the  library 
was  opened  in  Coblenz,  more  than  2,000  volumes  were  drawn  out  by  men  doing  garri¬ 
son  duty  there. 

To  maintain  army  morale  during  the  next  six  months  at  least  one  million 
more  fiction  and  miscellaneous  books  are  needed,  in  addition  to  the  two  million 
volumes  which  the  A.L.A.  has  already  sent  to  France,  This  is  the  word  cabled 
back  to  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Library  association  in  Washington,  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  General  Director  of  the  Library 
War  Service.  Since  January  1st  Dr.  Putnam  has  been  in  France  directing  library 
service  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 


Feb.  28,  l^ly. 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


March  IS,  lul9. 


NEWS _ LETTER 

When  the  transport  "Mongolia’',  carrying  4400  men,  was  six  days  out 
from  France  or:  her  most  recent  trip  to  America,  every  one  of  the  1700  American 
Library  Association  books  aboard  the  vessel  was  out  in  circulation. 


H.  H.  L.  Meyer,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D>C.,  was 
aboard  the  Mongolia  when  it  docked  at  Hoboken,  as  the  first  A.L.A.  librarian 
aboard  a  transport,  a?.t  bough  the  Association  has  installed  libraries  on  more  than 
100  transports*  looks  in  every  ether  case  have  been  given  out  by  some  ether  of 
the  welfare  or6aniaat ions  or  by  some  ship’s  officer  detailed  to  the  library.  A 
reader  for  every  book,  ranging  from  western  stories  of  the  blood  and  thunder 
variety  to  Emerson,  Kuskin,and  Dante,  was  what  Mr*  Meyer  reported  at  the  end  of 
the  trip. 


"The  men  were  hungry  for  books,"  he  said*  "As  soon  as  they  came  aboard 
at  Saint  Nazaire,  and  discovered  the  presence  of  a  library,  I  had  a  fighting  line 
ranged  before  my  window  which  lasted  several  days,-"  The  books  were  handed  out 
to  the  line  of  men  who  presented  themselves  at  the  large  square  window  opening 
out  onto  the  deck  from  the  room  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  aboard  had  their  offices. 

The  biggest  demand  was  for  western  stories  and  American  love  stories. 
Then  came  the  call  for  books  on  agriculture.  Ail  the  books  in  the  transport 
library  found  readers,  books  on  machinery  went  out  rapidly  and  there  were 
specif  id  demands  for  books  on  boil  or  making,  beekeeping,  and  navigation. 

The  librarian  reports  a  surprisingly  large  demand  for  poetry  -  Long¬ 
fellow,  tennyson,  Whittier,  Service,  Kipling  and  Poe.  One  man  asked  for 
Masefield,  one  for  JPante,  a.ncl  one  for  Omar  Khayyam,  There  were  several  readers 
for  Ruskin  and  Emerson's  Essays.  Shakespeare  was  in  demand  too,  especially 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  One  man,  an  Italian,  read  ail  the  Shakes¬ 
peare  that  the  A.L.A.  collection  contained,  five  plays. 


Eight  lar6e  armfuls  of  magazines  were  distributed  to  the  men  on  deck 
in  the  first  afternoon,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage  were  passed  from  hand 
to  hand. 


Every  book  aboard  found  a  reader.  "I  studied  my  men  carefully"  said 
Mr.  Meyer,  "I  know  that  the  books  in  the  library  were  well  selected  and  that  there 
was  a  potential  reader  for  every  one.  In  the  case  of  some  books,  I  was  not 
wholly  successful  the  first  time.  Hawthorne's  'Elithedale  Romance',  for  instance, 
came  back  to  me  twice,  The  first  nan  brought  it  back  to  me  after  half  an  hour. 

He  said  it  was  'too  slow'.  The  second  man  kept  it  a  little  longer,  but  brought 
it  back  finally  with  the  ocservat.ion  that  it  was  'too  highbrow'  ,  but  with  the 
third  man  .it  found  its  reader.  He  kept  it  for  two  days  and  returned  it  to  me 
with  the  declaration  that  it  was  the  finest  book  he  had  ever  read.  He  asked  for 
more  Hawthorne," 

Reading  continued,  Mr.  Meyer  reports,  up  to  the  very  time  the  vessel 
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clocked.  There  was  a  rush  in  the  last  day  or  two  of  the  voage  to  return 
books  to  the  office,  buttlie  derrand  still  continued.  When  the  books  were 
gathered  together  again  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  it  was  found  that  they  had 
received  remarkably  good  care  from  the  men  and  that  practically  every 
book  could  be  accounted  for. 

The  wide  range  of  the  demand  for  books  aboard  the  transports  is 
indicative,  the  American  Library  Association  states,  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  men  still  overseas  are  requesting  books  on  all  subjects.  On 
March  3,  it  is  declared,  Paris  headquarters  of  the  A.L.A.  received  more 
than  2,000  individual  requests  for  books  by  mail  alone,  coming  from  men 
in  the  field.  Ly  the  f rankingprivilege  granted  to  the  A.L.A.  by  the 
Army  Post  Office,  the  book  requested  by  any  man  is  sent  to  him  free  of 
charge  through  the  mail,  to  keep  for  one  month. 
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NEWS  -  T.FTTTK 


The  American  Library  Association  has  transferred  its  first 
camp  library  Luilding  t  o  an  Industrial  Institute,  In  the  latter  part 
of  May,  after  Ca%  Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.C,  was  closed,  a  request  was 
made  by  tne  Textile  Industrial  Institute  at  Spartanburg,  S.C.  that  they 
be  allowed  to  purcnase  the  building  for  the  use  of  their  students  and 
workers. 

This  institute  is  one  of  the  best  built,  equipped,  and 
or6anized  cotton  mills  in  the  world,  and  is  also  the  most  practical  one 
in  the  Cotton  industry. 

There  is  a  self-help  department  for  students  and  a  practi¬ 
cal  textile  laboratory  which  enables  the  student-operative  to  apply 
tneir  common  school  education  m  a  practical  and  theoretical  manner. 

The  student -ope rat ives  earn  this  educational  opportunity 
by  worxing  every  other  week  in  the  model  mill.  No  student  is  accepted 
who  does  not  agree  to  this  arrangement.  This  rule  is  enforced  even  in 
tne  case  of  the  few  students  who  are  employed  in  the  kitchen  and  on  the 
trucx  farm. 


Unlike  many  schools,  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute  was 
founded  witn  a  definite  purpose,  and  has  a  program,-  "To  find,  train, 

Chr ist ianize ,  and  ^lace  men  and  women,  to  do  the  thinking  for  the  cotton 
mill  people  tomorrow." 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  American  Library  Associ¬ 
ation  to  present  the  library  building,  together  with  its  contents,- 
of  lbu  cnairs,  shelving,  and  minor  items  of  library  equipment,  to  the 
textile  Inuustnal  Institute,  The  only  request  made  of  the  Institute 
is  that  they  shall  maintain  a  free  public  library  and  reading  room  and 
also  provide  an  adequate  annual  maintenance  for  library  service  and  for 
tne  purchase  of  books. 


June.  2b,  lsl'a. 
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July  19th  1919. 
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NEWS  LETTER. 


The  American  Library  Association  has  undertaken,  as 
a  part  of  its  war  service,  the  supplying  of  books  and  magazines 
to  the  various  boats  of  the  U.S,  Shipping  Board  fleet.  In  the 
past  the  libraries  on  merchant  ships  have  been  small  and  of  poor 
selection  if  they  existed  at  all.  In  the  installation  of  these 
libraries,  particular  attention  will  be  given  the  needs  of  the 
men  along  vocational  lines  and  many  technical  books  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  various  collections. 


In  the  ports  where  nc  Dispatch  Office  is  maintained, 
the  Pubxic  Libraries  will  be  called  upon  to  assist  not  only  in 
tne  installation  of  libraries  on  newly  launched  vessels  but  sooner 
or  later  will  be  asked  to  undertake  ipany  features  of  the  work  now 
conducted  by  the  Library  War  Service'  of  the  American  Library 
Assoc iat ion . 


Labels  are  being  placed  on  the  boxes  and  in  the  books 
notifying  the  crew  that  they  can  exchange  the  books  in  their 
possession  for  another  collection  at  the  Public  Library  in  the 
port  of  call.  The  men  are  also  being  informed  that  almost  any 
00  on  any  subject  can  be  borrowed  from  the  American  Library 
Association  or  from  the  Public  Library  in  the  home  port. 


+  .  Tne  American  Library  Association  Library  War  Service 

is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  program  of  reconstruction,  fitting 
the  discharged  American  soldiers  and  sailors  into  useful  civilian 
occupations.  A  special  list  of  one  thousand  technical  books  that 
v/ ill  meet  ohe  requirements  of  the  discharged  soldier  and  sailor 
has  been  published  and  is  arranged  by  broad  subjects,  such  as: 

earn  engineering,  Manuals  for  the  Operating  Engineer,  Switch¬ 
boards,  ore  treatment,  Sign  painting,  etc.  and  is  in  form  for 
ready  reference  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  continue  reading  begun 
m  the  camp  along  his  own  particular  line  of  work.  One  librarian 
in  charge  of  the  technical  department  of  a  public  library  kept  an 
account  lor  a  certain  period  of  the  men  who  testified  that  they 
first  learned  of  technical  books  through  the  Library  War  Service 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  An  average  of  one  hundred 
men  spoke  favorably  of  this  service  daily.  The  compilation  of  the 
panphlet  "One  Thousand  Technical  Books"  was  made  by  Herbert  L.  Cowing 
of  the  Library  War  Service,  American  Library  Association, 
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News  Letter. 


July  38  1919. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  war  Service  Committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association  a  definite  decision  was  reached  as  to 
Ane  ultimate  disposition  of  books  now  overseas  and  in  camps  and  hos 
pitals  here,  and  formal  authorization  was  given  of  the  gift  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  books  to  French  and  Belgian  educational  and 
civic  institutions,  to  American  schools  and  colleges  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  such  beneficiaries  to  be  determined  by  the  war  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  also  the  gift  of  a  certain  number  of  books  to  the  mun¬ 
icipality  of  Beaune,  to  the  American  University  Union,  the  Sor- 
oonne,  the  library  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  the  International 
Institute  of  Bibliography  at  Brussels  (for  the  Bureau  of  Internat¬ 
ional  Intercourse ) ,  Robert  College  in  Constantinople,  and  other  cog¬ 
nate  institutions  in  Europe  which  the  Association  may  deem  it  ap¬ 
propriate  to  assist;  provided  that  the  total  of  gifts  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  75,000  volumes. 

A3.1  books  and  library  equipment  remaining  after  the 
American  Library  Association  has  completed  its  service  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  of  the  world  war  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  nar  and  Navy  Departments  for  the  continuance  of  library 
service  to  the  American  military  and  naval  peace  establishments. 
Books  remaining  after  the  army  and  navy  needs  have  been  met  will 
oe  offered  to  other  Federal  institutions  such  a s  prisons,  coast 
guards,  and  lighthouses;  and  to  the  U.S. Merchant  Marine. 

Should  there  be  books  remaining  after  the  foregoing 
disposition  they  will  be  distributed  as  follows:  First,  to  State 
library  commissions,  leading  libraries,  the  State  library  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  to  be  given  by  these  designated  institutions 
in  their  discretion  to  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  state  char¬ 
itable  and  penal  institutions,  and  to  traveling  library  systems. 

All  of  these  books  are  to  be  gifts,  not  sales;  and  some 
return  will  be  required  as  to  responsibility. 

In  the  matter  of  buildings  constructed  by  the  Library 
'ar  Service,  the  General  Director  was  auth^ipized  and  empowered  to 
dispose  of  library  buildings  by  gift  to  proper  responsible  aus¬ 
pices  for  library  purposes  only,  or  at  private  sale,  by  salvage 
on  the  initiative  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  any  joint 
salvage  with  some  or  all  of  the  seven  organizations  who  comprise 
the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

All  the  foregoing  is  to  be  subject  to  rulings  of  the 
"Tar  and  Navy  Departments. 


There  are  now  in  operation  thirty- two  library  buildings , 
thirty-five  large  camp  libraries,  and  two  hundred  thirty  seven 
hospitals  and  Red  Cross  houses  which  are  supplied  with  books 
from  the  Library  Tar  Service. 

In  addition,  651  military  camps  and  posts,  including 
55  aviation  fields,  schools  and  repair  depots,  280  naval  and  65 
marine  stations,  and  1206  vessels  are  equipped  with  A. L. A. books 
and  magazines*  There  are  S98  branches  and  stations  placed  in 
Y . M . C » A .  and  K»  of  C.huts,  barracks  and  mess  halls,  and  a  total 
of  2,561,880  books  have  been  shipped  overseas.  Of  these, 
1,086,687  were  purchased  from  the  United  War  Work  Fund,  There 
are  at  present  5,406.009  books  given  by  the  people  for  the  use 
of  men  in  service  in  the  various  war  libraries  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 
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NEWS  LETTER 


August  5,  1919* 


For  the  furtherance  of  educational  and  vocational 
training  as  planned  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  American  Library 
Association  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  men  interested  in 
this  program  all  the  reference  books  they  need,  including  textbooks, 
bi'tt ,  of  course,  not  a  sufficient  number  for  every  member  of  a  class. 
Tne  librarian  stationed  in  each  of  the  various  centers  has  been 
instructed  to  assist  in  outlining  courses  in  reading  on  subjects 
not  given  in  regular  courses  and  to  co-operate  in  every  way  with 
the  Army  officials  who  have  charge  of  this  work. 

A  new  p'anphlet  containing  a  list  of  one  thousand  techni¬ 
cal  books  has  been  mailed  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  educational 
program  in  each  camp  and  he  is  permitted  to  requisition  needed 
copies  through  the  librarian. 


The  Secretary  has  ordered  :,That  educational  and  vocation¬ 
al  training  should  be  carried  on  t  o  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
personnel  and  material  locally  available  for  the  work,  including 
such  assistance  as  may  be  afforded  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
by  the  authorized  welfare  organizations,  neighboring  educational  in*> 
stitutions,  or  other  sources.  Such  training  must  be  considered 
part  of  their  duty  and  of  officers  under  their  command.  For  the 
present  vocational  training  will  not  be  compulsory  and  not  to 
exceed  three  hours. per  day,  five  days  a  week;  --  that  is,  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  hours  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  educational 
and  vocational  training.  No  additional  personnel  and  material 
can  be  furnished  at  this  time  but  assistance  in  both  may  be 
expected  later.  It  is  very  important  that  this  duty  be  under¬ 
taken  at  once.  Manifestly,  this  training  must  not  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  demobilization.  11 

The  Secretary  also  directs  that  telegraphic  reports 
be  made  covering  certain  phases  of  educational  and  vocational 
work,  the  name  of  each  course  now  being  given;  number  of  men 
taking  each;  and  the  time  in  hours  believed  necessary  for  each 
course;  the  name  of  each  course  it  is  proposed  to  initiate; 
number  lixely  to  ta$e  it;  and  time  required  for  each  course. 


•t 
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NEWS  LETTER. 


October  22,  1919. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 

Washington,  D.C.,  have  accepted  the  painting  by  Denman  Fink  which 
he  executed  for  the  American  Library  Association  during  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign.  On  Monday  it  was  hung  in  the  northwest  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Gallery  where  it  will  remain  until  Wednesday 
November  26th. 

Mr.  Fink's  painting  is  on  a  huge  canvas  9  x  17  feet.  It 
depicts  a  wounded  but  smiling  soldier  with  bandaged  eyes  listening  to 
anotner  soldier  who  is  reading  to  him  from  a  book.  Entering  the  door¬ 
way  is  another  doughboy  with  a  cigarette  and  an  armful  of  books  to  add 
to  the  collection  already  in  evidence.  The  scene  is  the  porch  of  an 
arny  hospital,  and  nothing  could  more  accurately  depict  the  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  wit  h  which  wounded  men  in  hospitals  welcome  and  rejoice 
in  the  supply  of  good  reading  matter  provided  by  the  Library  War  Service 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  So  marvellously  human  are  the 
figures  in  the  painting,  so  clearly  and  fully  has  the  artist  caught  the 
spirit  ox  the  hospital  book  service,  that  almost  every  critic  who  has 
seen  the  picture  thinks  that  the  painter  must  have  made  sketches  from 
life  at  an  army  hospital.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Fink  developed  his  theme 
entirely  without  personal  hospital  contacts.  In  a  letter  written  m 
response  to  a  request  for  an  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  his  idea 
for  this  painting,  Mr.  Fink  says: 

"The  request  for  me  to  paint  this  picture  came  so  much  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  at  first  I  did  not  see  how,  in  justice  to  myself,  I 
could  consent  to  undertake  to  paint  before  the  public,  in  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place,  a  picture  toward  which  so  little  ^ime  was  allowed  for 
the  development  of  its  idea,  if  needed  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  suitable  idea  at  all.  I  saw  that  the  thing  had  to  be  done  by 
somebody  and  that  there  would  be  just  as  much  time  for  me  t  o  do  it  as 
anybody  else,  so  I  consented,  with,  -  I  must  confess,  -  a  heart  full  of 
misgivings  as  to  the  outcome  ....  Much  t  o  my  surprise  and  comfprt,  and 
seemingly  without  rhyme  or  reason,  the  picture  flashed  across  my  mind 
just  as  you  see  it  today  on  the  canvas.  The  idea  came  to  me  with  such 
little  effort  and  so  abruptly  and  v/ith  such  a  completeness  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  color  arrangement  that  t  o  go  ahead  and  realize  it  was  one  cf 
tne  most  intensely  interesting  pieces  of  work  that  I  have  attempted. 

Mr.  Fink  is  better  known  as  an  illustrator  in  black-and-whic e 
than  as  a  painter  in  color.  In  addition  to  his  illustrations  which  have 
become  familiar  through  their  appearance  in  various  magazines,  especially 
Harper's,  Scribner's,  The  Century  and  Collier’s  Weekly,  Mr.  Fink  wag 
represented  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  has  contributed  works 
to  exhibitions  at  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  The  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  the  New  York  Water  Co.'.or  ehows. 
He  was  born  at  Springdale , Pa.  and  begun  his  study  at  Pittsburg,  after  which 
he  spent  a  period  at  the  Museum  School  in  Boston  under  Frank  Benson  and 
Philip  Hale,  followed  by  a  year  in  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New  York. 

After  exhibiting  the  painting  in  the  various  large  galleries  and 
public  libraries  throughout  the  country,  it  will  find  its  final  resting- 
place  in  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Library  Association  at  Chicago. 
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NEWS 


From  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


TO  THE  EDITOR:  —  More  books  are  urgently  needed  at  once  for  the 
wounded  men  in  hospitals  and  for  men  in  camps  awaiting  demobili¬ 
zation.  The  books  needed,  mostly  fiction,  are  on  the  bookshelves  of  the 
American  public.  Will  you  help  to  get  thim  into  the  hands  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  by  using  as  much  of  the  matter  on  this  sheet  as  possible? 

HERBERT  PUTNAM 

Washington,  D.  C.  Librarian  ot  Congress 

December  7,  1918  General  Director 


BOOKS  NEEDED  FOR 

MEN  IN  HOSPITALS 

Every  Public  Library  •  Receiving  Station  for 

Gift*  of  Reading  Matter.  aa>a  Herbert 

Putnam. 

“There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
wounded  men  in  our  army  hospitals  and 
every  returning  transport  and  hospital 
ship  brings  more  thousands.  Many  of 
these  men  will  be  in  hospitals  for 
months,  sonic  of  them  for  a  year  or 
more,  before  they  are  sufficiently  recov¬ 
ered  to  be  discharged  from  the  army. 

“These  men  need  books.  They  need 
books  more  than  they  need  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  except  surgical  care  and  nurs¬ 
ing.” 

Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress,  who  is  General  Director  of  the 
Library  War  Service  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  thus  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  opportunity  for  service  that  is 
open  to  everyone.  For  the  books  that 
arc  needed  for  our  men  ill  hospitals  and 
those  in  camps  awaiting  demobilization 
are  the  books  that  arc  on  the  book 
shelves  of  almost  every  American  home. 

"What  these  men  need  in  reading  mat¬ 
ter  is  good  current  fiction,"  said  Dr. 
Putnam.  "The  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  supplied  and  is  supplying 
technical  and  educational  books  by  thou¬ 
sands  to  meet  the  insistent  demands  of 
our  men  in  uniform  for  that  class  of 
reading  matter.  These  books  have  to 
be  bought,  and  almost  all  of  the  funds 
available  lor  the  Association's  Library 
War  Service  arc  required  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
service. 

“For  fiction  and  general  literature  we 
have  to  depend  largely  on  gifts  from 
the  public.  Since  last  spring  more  than 
three  million  gift  books  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors.  Books  wear  out,  and  these  books 
have  been  widely  scattered  among  the 
camps  on  this  side  and  overseas,  so  now 
we  have  no  reserve  supply  of  good  fic¬ 
tion  to  draw  on  for  the  pressing  need 
of  the  moment,  which  is  in  the  hospitals 
and  the  demobilization  camps. 

“Every  good  recent  book  that  can  be 
spared  from  anyone's  personal  book 
shelf  will  find  its  way  quickly  into  the 
hands  of  some  soldier  or  sailor  who 
needs  mental  relaxation  and  recreation 
if  it  is  taken  or  sent  at  once  to  the  near¬ 
est  public  library.  Every  public  library 
in  the  United  States  is  a  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  for  Library  War  Service  and  books 
received  are  forwarded  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  hospitals  and  demobiliza¬ 
tion  camps. 

“There  is  no  better  way  to  make  a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  men  who  have 
been  wounded  in  our  service  than  to 
give  boqks." 


WHAT  SOLDIERS  READ 

The  American  Library  Association  is 
asking  for  gifts  of  good  recent  works  of 
fiction  to  supply  the  reading  needs  of 
our  men  in  hospitals  and  demobilization 
camps.  Every  public  library  in  the 
United  States  has  been  designated  as  a 
receiving  station  for  such  gifts. 

The  classes  of  books  most  in  demand 
by  the  soldiers  arc  fiction  of  the  adven¬ 
turous-romantic  school.  Recent  requests 
hospital  and  camp  librarians  em¬ 
phasize  the  call  for  books  of  this  sort. 
Zanc  Grey  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  writers  with  the  enlisted  men,  and 
ol  his  books,  from  “Heritage  of  the 
Desert"  to  “The  U.  1’.  Trail"  there  is 
never  a  sufficient  supply.  The  “Tarzan" 
stories  by  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  are 
fairly  devoured,  and  Rex  Beach,  John 
Fox.  Jr.,  and  B.  M.  Bower  are  prime  fa¬ 
vorites 

O.  Henry's,  books  are  in  constant  de¬ 
mand.  with  scant  supply.  There  arc 
never  enough  copies  of  "Tom  Sawyer" 
to  meet  the  calls  for  Mark  Twain's 
great  classic  of  boyhood,  though  hun¬ 
dreds  of  copies  have  been  bought  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  given  by  the  public.  Anna 
Katherine  Green’s  detective  stories  vie 
with  the  adventurous  talcs  of  George 
Barr  McCutcheon.  Soldiers  like  the  de¬ 
tective  stories  of  Mary  Roberts  Rine¬ 
hart.  too.  such  as  “The  Man  in  Lower 
Ten"  and  "The  Circular  Staircase,"  as 
well  as  her  later  works. 

Gene  Stratton-Porter’s  stories  of  the 
Limherlost  are  very  popular  So  are  the 
novels  oi  Harold  Bell  Wright.  Indeed, 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  any  book  that 
is  popular  with  the  general  reading  pub¬ 
lic  is  popular  with  the  soldiers. 


WANTED!  ROOM  TO  READ! 

You  may  have  wished  that  the  crowd¬ 
ed  "movie"  would  thin  out  and  give 
you  a  seat.  You  may  have  wondered  if 
the  people  on  the  crowded  street  car  had 
no  homes  at  which  they  were  ever  going 
to  get  out  and  thereby  make  more  room. 
But  did  you  ever  come  upon  a  public  li¬ 
brary  so  crowded  that  readers  sat  on 
the  Iloor  rather  than  not  be  there  at  all  ? 

That  is  the  sort  of  attendance  reported 
from  many  a  reading  room  in  the  long 
list  of  libraries  provided  for  American 
soldiers  at  home  and  overseas,  at  the 
front  and  in  rest  camps,  hospitals  and 
convalescent  camps.  That  is  the  sort  of 
welcome  the  War  Library  Service  of 
the  American  Library  Association  is 
getting  from  soldiers  and  sailors  in  em¬ 
barkation  ports  and  on  transports  and 
trains,  wherever  the  service  extends,  and 
that  is  very  tar  afield.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  reading  matter  is  enormous,  the 
variety  of  the  requests  almost  infinite, 
the  demand  all  the  greater  now  that  re¬ 
duced  duties  increase  the  spare  time  of 
the  men. 

That  sit-on-the-fioor  suggestion  is  no 
exaggeration.  More  than  one  camp  li¬ 
brarian  reports  every  seat  occupied  by 
readers,  others  perched  on  the  tables 
and  counters,  and  the  floor  likewise  in 
use  to  full  capacity. 

Miss  Grace  Shellenbcrger,  the  hos¬ 
pital  librarian  at  Fort  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  tells  a  typical  story  of  conditions 
there  when  the  influenza  epidemic  cre¬ 
ated  new  complications.  She  writes  thus 
to  the  War  Library  Service : 

“The  boys  learned  what  time  the 
librarians  came  on  duty  and  the  or¬ 
derly  usually  found  30  or  more  on 
hand  when  he  came  to  sweep  and 
dust  at  6:45  a.  nr.  We  discrimi¬ 
nated  in  favor  of  the  boy  on 
crutches  or  the  one  in  the  wheel 
chair.  Sometimes  the  man  on 
crutches  takes  the  precaution  to  tel¬ 
ephone  because  he  must  have  a  place 
to  rest  after  making  the  effort  to 
get  to  the  library.  Frequently  they 
are  so  tired  they  fall  asleep  with 
head  on  the  reading  table  when  they 
first  get  in.  By  and  by  they  wake 
up  and  read. 

"Occasionally  they  resort  to  strat¬ 
egy  to  get  in.  When  they  think 
that  a  man  is  having  more  than  his 
share  of  library  comtort,  a  message 
comes  that  he  is  wanted  at  the 
'phone  by  a  ‘Jane’  down  town,  or  to 
sign  the  pay  roll.  The  bearer  ot 
the  message  promptly  pre-empts  the 
vacant  chair.  One  evening  the  li¬ 
brarian  heard  three  men  planning  to 
put  in  the  fire  call  to  clear  out  the 
library.  When  she  remonstrated, 
they  said,  ‘Well,  missus,  we  haven’t 
been  in  there  at  all  and  it  looks  like 
the  nicest  place  on  the  Post.'  Regu¬ 
lations  were  stretched  and  those 
boys  from  overseas  found  a  seat  on 
the  floor." 

From  France  the  need  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  books  arc  testified  just  a3  elo¬ 
quently.  As  an  example,  here  are  some 
paragraphs  from  a  recent  letter  irom 
Burton  E.  Stevenson,  European  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  in  charge  of  War  Service  work 
in  Paris.  He  writes: 

"I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Shaw  of  the  Alcazar  d'ctc.  She  is 
the  official  visitor  of  American  sick 
and  wounded  in  French  hospitals. 
There  are  many  or  on*  bt>>s  who 
are  down  with  contagious  diseases; 
well  enough  to  read,  but  making 
slow  recoveries,  and  in  the  midst  of 
people  who  know  little  or  no  Eng¬ 
lish  One  poor  fellow  (and  I  sup¬ 
pose  others)  is  in  a  sort  oi  glass 
cage,  incommunicado !  Well,  it  is 
these  men  that  these  books  are  for. 
She  delivers  them  to  them,  ex¬ 
changes  them,  where  the  disease 
does  not  prohibit  this,  and  looks 
after  them  generally.  1  have  told 
her  to  let  me  know,  and  I  will  see 
that  she  does  not  lack  ior  books. 

"1  do  think,  however,  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  books  and  magazines.  I 
must  protest  emphatically  against 
the  inclusion  of  cheap,  dirty,  dog¬ 
eared  books,  such  as  have  come 
through  in  a  recent  shipment.  If 
enough  clean,  bright  l>ooks  to  fill 
these  cases  haven't  been  secured  by 
donation,  for  heavens  sake  go  and 
buy  some.” 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  actuates 
the  immediate  call  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for 
Christmas  books  for  soldiers  and  sail¬ 


ors.  Nothing  that  can  happen  in  public 
affairs  can  reduce  the  need  of  good 
books  right  now.  No  matter  whether 
Germany  is  to  be  subdued  or  disorderly, 
no  matter  whether  demobilization  is  to 
be  slow  or  fast,  no  matter  what  the 
terms  of  the  ultimate  peace  treaty  and 
readjustment,  we  still  have  and  shall 
have  for  a  long  time  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  under  arms,  even  after 
the  number  drops  below  millions  where 
it  now  stands. 

The  hospitals  are  and  will  be  full  of 
wounded,  sick  and  convalescent  in 
great  number.  They  need  cheer  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  They  need  instruction  and 
diversion.  Books  are  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  agency  of  help  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  right  now  is  the  time 
to  see  that  books  are  available. 

You  cannot  send  a  Christmas  present 
book  to  every  soldier  whom  you  would 
like  to  remember,  under  the  restrictions 
on  shipment  of  Chirstmas  packages.  But 
you  can  send  books  or  a  book  to  sol¬ 
diers  through  your  public  library  or 
your  local  book  store  with  the  certainty 
that  the  gift  will  go  right  where  it  is 
needed  most  and  your  own  soldier  will 
be  one  of  the  beneficiaries  when  every¬ 
one  else  is  doing  the  same  thing. 

Buy  a  Christmas  present  book  for  the 
soldiers  when  you  are  buying  for  gifts 
at  home,  and  no  purchase  in  the  list  will 
be  more  fortunately  bestowed. 


WANT  “HAPPY  ENDINGS" 

Why  the  unhappy  ending  is  the  stock 

weakness  of  the  beginner  at  story  writ¬ 
ing  is  easy  to  explain.  Stories  with  un¬ 
happy  endings  are  easier  to  write !  The 
human  mind  is  naturally  subjective  and 
sad:  vocabularies  in  every  language 
have  many  more  adjectives,  verbs  and 
adverbs  to  express  sorrow  and  gloom 
than  to  express  happiness  and  light¬ 
heartedness. 

This  subject  lends  itself  nicely  to  a 
debate,  but  as  far  as  the  men  in  the  war 
hospitals  are  concerned  the  argument  has 
only  one  side:  Give  us  happy  endings! 

A  Red  Cross  nurse  tells  of  a  serial 
story  that  had  been  read  by  two  of  her 
patients,  one  of  whom  was  depressed 
for  a  whole  day  because  the  heroine 
died. 

"I  wish  I'd  never  read  it.”  he  com¬ 
plained.  “I  fell  in  love  with  that  girl. 
If  I  ever- found  one  exactly  like  her  I'd 
certainly  ask  her  to  marry  me!" 

One  very  sick  man  in  a  Canadian  hos¬ 
pital  had  started  an  adventure  serial  on 
the  ship  that  brought  him  to  America. 
The  story  was  such  a  lurid  affair  that  it 
actually  increased  his  fever  He  died 
the  morning  the  next  instalment  was  re¬ 
ceived. 

Books  with  happy  endings,  books  that 
will  entertain  and  help  pass  away  the 
weary  weeks  of  convalescence,  arc 
needed  at  once  for  our  wounded  men  in 
hospitals.  Send  your  gifts  to  your  pub¬ 
lic  library.  They  will  get  to  the  soldiers 
without  delay. 

BOOKS  HELP  SURGEONS 

"It  was  in  a  hospital  ward  in  the 
Ncuilly  Hospital  that  a  man  told  me 
that  he  passed  around  his  wife’s  letter 
to  the  other  men  in  the  ward  until  it 
was  illegible  from  handling  Their  long¬ 
ing  for  ‘something  to  read’  he  said,  ly¬ 
ing  there  listless  and  idle,  made  him  feel 
selfish  in  keeping  its  cheery,  interesting 
chat  all  to  himself." 

It  was  an  American  girl  who  had 
gone  over  to  be  a  nurse's  aid  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  France,  who  spoke.  -  Dui  mg  a 
long,  irksome  convalescence  to  keep  a 
man’s  mind  occupied  she  had  learnt  was 
a  pretty  difficult  task.  In  this  she  said 
she  found  books  were  the  biggest  sort 
of  help.  "Men  so  despondent  and  de¬ 
pressed  by  their  condition  that  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  co-operate  with  the  doctors  and 
nurses,  would'block  their  own  progress 
again  and  again  because  their  interest  in 
life  was  gone,”  she  explained.  “Often 
the  only  way  we  could  arouse  them 
would  be  through  finding  out  what  job 
or  occupation  they  were  in  before  they 
enlisted.  It  nearly  always  proved  to  be 
the  thing  they  were  most  interested  in. 
The  next  step  would  be  an  interetsing 
book  on  it  whatever  it  was — salesman¬ 
ship,  bee  culture  or  electricity.  And 
very'  often  pretty  soon  the  patient  would 
be  musing  over  instances  of  his  work 
and  telling  us  about  it  or  asking  for 
other  things  to  read.  And  of  course 
this  renewed  interest  never  failed  to 
mean  improvement  in  his  condition.” 

Books  are  badly  needed  for  our 
wounded  men  in  hospitals  in  America. 
Take  or  send  your  gifts  to  the  Public 
Library. 


FICTION  IN  DEMAND 

BY  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS 

Western  Tale*  With  a  Dash  of  Romance  are 

the  Favorite*  —  Love  Stone*  with  Happy 

Ending*  Wanted. 

Fiction  and  the  lighter  forms  of  read¬ 
ing  play  a  large  part  in  the  daily  lives 
of  the  men  in  hospitals,  every  librarian 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  reports. 
Stories  of  adventure  cannot  be  supplied 
in  sufficient  number.  The  men  cannot 
get  enough  of  Zane  Grey,  Rex  Beach, 

Jack  London,  E.  Phillips  Oppenhcim  and 
Kipling.  The  best  novel  is  a  western 
story  with  a  dash  of  romance. 

“Every  man  will  read  a  love  story, 
but  he  honest  prefers  the  wholesome 
sort,"  says  the  librarian  at  one  of  the 
largest  hospitals.  "I've  quite  revised  my 
idea  of  the  altitude  of  man  toward  sen¬ 
timental  reading." 

On  a  visit  of  the  librarian  to  the 
wards,  one  man  had  tentatively  selected 
Stevenson's  “Treasure  Island"  from  an 
armful  of  books  presented  for  his  in¬ 
spection.  "Is  it  a  love  story?"  he  asked, 
and  handed  it  back  when  given  a  nega¬ 
tive  answer.  “Sure,  I  want  a  love  story,” 
he  affirmed.  "I’ve  got  a  girl." 

He  liked  the  looks  of  Mary  John¬ 
son's  "Audrey,"  but  was  warned  that, 
though  emphatically  a  love  story,  the 
novel  had  not  a  "happy  ending."  That 
gave  him  pause,  but  he  finally  chose 
“Audrey.” 

"1  can  stand  the  ending,"  he  said.  Un¬ 
happy  endings  have  hem  known  to  cause 
lasting  depression  in  military  hospitals. 

In  the  assortment  of  fiction  and  sto¬ 
ries  of  personal  war  experiences,  car¬ 
ried  by  the  librarian  on  the  same  ward 
visit,  were  a  dictionary,  a  higher  algebra 
and  trigonometry,  a  plain  and  solid  ge¬ 
ometry,  and  a  book  on  mechanics,  each 

of  them  going  in  response  to  a  special - 

request  to  the  occupant  of  some  bed. 

An  Italian  in  one  of  the  wards  eyed  the 
collection  and  drew  out  the  trigonom¬ 
etry. 

"Bill,  you  don’t  want  that  book,"  vol¬ 
unteered  his  bed  neighbor  to  the  left. 
“That's  higher  mathematics,  you  can't 
read  that.  Better  give  him  a  novel." 

Bill  looked  inside  the  trigonometry 
and  quite  apparently  found  it  no  more 
intelligible  than  Chinese.  Still,  he  was 
reluctant  to  surrender  it  for  a  novel  in 
an  easy  style  Probably  the  title  had 
appealed  to  the  Latin  in  him,  but  ob¬ 
viously  he  wanted  to  hang  on  to  it  be¬ 
cause  it  had  real  substance.  He  bright¬ 
ened  with  delight  when  the  librarian  told 
him  she  now  was  equipped  to  supply 
him  with  Italian  books. 

All  the  men  like  detective  stories.  A 
casual  evening  visit  to  the  extreme  psy¬ 
chopathic  ward  brought  requests  for  de¬ 
tective  fiction  from  three  white  and  two 
negro  patients. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
books,  unused,  on  the  shelves  of  Ameri¬ 
can  homes,  that  arc  just  the  books  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  wounded  men  in 
the  Army  hospitals  need  now  Every 
public  library  is  a  receiving  station  for 
Library  War  Service.  Books  taken  or 
sent  to  the  library  will  get  into  the  sol¬ 
diers’  hands  promptly. 


BOOKS  AS  MIND  SAVERS 

Read  this  extract  from  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  then  send  the  best  books  you 
own  to  the  Public  Library,  to  go  to  the 
boys  in  the  hospitals : 

"There  are  two  boys  in  wheeled 
chairs,  one  with  both  legs  gone,  the 
other  but  one,  who  sit  most  of  the 
day  beside  the  books,  which  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  sit  and  pull 
them  out  without  keeping  others 
away.  One  boy  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  ‘I  never  knew  until  now  what 
books  could  mean  in  a  man’s  life,  I 
would  have  lost  my  mind  if  I  could 
not  have  had  the  use  of  these 
books.’ " 


Take  the  book  you  have  enjoyed  to 
the  public  library  and  ask  them  to  send 
it  to  a  soldier  in  a  hospital  so  he  can 
enjoy  it  too. 


The  best  Christmas  gift  you  can  give 
is  a  book  for  a  wounded  soldier.  Take 
it  to  the  public  library  for  Library  War 
Service. 


How  would  you  like  to  be  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  with  nothing  to  read?  Give  books 
to  Library  War  Service  so  our  wounded 
soldiers  will  have  plenty  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter. 
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MORE  NEWS 

IPS:  From  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE 

-  ;american  library^  association 

YO  THE  EDITOR: — Every  wounded  soldier  in  a  hospital  is  grateful  to  you  for  what 
you  have  done  in  giving  space  to  the  appeal  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  gifts  of  good  books  for 
Library  War  Service.  Books  are  still  needed,  so  aie  magazines.  You  can  earn  more 
gratitude  by  using  some  of  this  material  as  soon  as  you  can  make  space  for  it. 

HERBERT  PUTNAM 

Washington,  D.  C.  Librarian  ot  Congress 

December  21.  1918  General  Director 


SOLDIERS  IN  HOSPITALS  DAN  WAS  GENEROUS  HOW  GERMANY  BEGGED  BACK  TO  THEIR  JOBS 

NEED  CURRENT  MAGAZINES  NO  DOUBT  OF  THAT  BOOKS  FOR  SOLDIERS  SOLDIERS'  MINDS  TURN 


Don’t  Stop  Putting  One  Cent  Stamps 

on  the  Periodicals  You  Have  F:n- 

ished  With — They  Aie  Badly 

Wanted. 

Wounded  men  in  hospitals  and  sol¬ 
diers  in  cantonments  awailmg  demob¬ 
ilization  need  magazines  more  than 
ever,  according  to  reports  received  by 
the  American  Library  Association 
from  its  camp  and  hospital  librarians. 
From  the  same  source  it  is  reported 
that  the  supply  of  magazines  conti  ib- 
uted  by  the  public  has  fallen  off  ma¬ 
terially  since  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice. 

Whenever  you  put  a  one  cent  stamp 
on  a  magazine  and  drop  it  into  a  mail 
box,  it  quickly  gets  into  the  hands  of 
these  men,  who  need  this  sort  of 
reading  matter  very  much.  Every 
sort  of  periodical  is  in  demand,  so 
long  as  they  are  recent  issues.  Hu¬ 
morous,  fiction,  business,  literary — 
every  sort  of  weekly  ahu  monthly 
publication  is  eagerly  read.  Trade 
and  technical  periodicals  are  in  de¬ 
mand. 

It  is  such  a  very  little  thing  for 
anyone  to  do,  just  to  put  a  one-cent 
stamp  on  the  notice  which  is  printed 
on  the  cover  of  every  periodical  pub¬ 
lished  in  America  and  drop  it  in  the 
postofficc.  The  only  apparent  reason 
why  the  supply  of  these  magazines 
has  fallen  off  seems  to  be  the  general 
impression  that  all  of  the  men  in  uni¬ 
form  arc  to  be  immediately  sent  back 
home  But  we  shall  have  a  million 
and  more  men  in  camps  for  many 
months  to  come  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  hospitals,  and,  as  the 
camp  librarians  point  out,  they  have 
more  time  for  reading  and  reading  is 
more  necessary  to  their  happiness 
and  well-being  than  it  was  while  all 
were  keyed  up  to  the  heights  of  en¬ 
thusiasm. 


WHO  ARE  AMERICANS? 

"A  handsome  young  blond  giant 
who  looked  like  a  native  American, 
one  arm  strapped  to  his  side,  was 
scrutinizing  closely  the  papers  in  my 
bag,”  reports  Miss  Manila  Waite 
Freeman,  A.L.A.  librarian  at  the  Base 
Hospital,  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

"  ‘What  is  that  you  have  there,’  he 
asked,  most  politely. 

"  'Oh,  nothing  you  would  care  for, 
said  I,  ‘only  two  old  Greek  newspa¬ 
pers." 

"  ‘Well,  Greek  is  my  language,’ 
quoth  he,  'and  I  haven't  seen  a  word 
of  it  for  six  months.  Can  I  have 
them?'  And  as  he  sank  into  the  near¬ 
est  chair,  and  lost  himsclt  in  the  pre¬ 
cious  papers,  he  murmured  raptur¬ 
ously,  ‘First  Greek  words  I’ve  seen  in 
six  months.' 

"Really,  I  could  have  wept  with  the 
pleasure  and  the  pathos  oi  it.  I  had 
grown  used  to  finding  all  nationali¬ 
ties,  from  Arab  to  Czech,  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  wards,  among  the  late  draftees, 
or  the  lads  who  had  been  physically 
unfit  to  go  over.  But  somehow  I  had 
not  realized  that  the  American  army, 
which  had  been  over  and  tought  and 
won,  and  come  back  to  us  with  its 
wounds,  was  not  made  up  entirely  of 
native  Americans,  easterners  and 
southerners  and  westerners.  But  I 
learned  zpIeL-ly.  hotv  mnilY  nations 
have  poured  their  blood  into  America 
and  have  poured  it  out  upon  the  fields 
of  France  and  what  staunch  Ameri¬ 
cans  they  are." 

These  are  the  men  who  aie  hungrily 
asking  for  books  to  read.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  fiction  available  for  this 
service  is  inadequate.  Books  *rc 
needed  now  and  you  can  get  yours 
into  the  hands  of  soldiers  quickly  by 
taking  them  to  your  public  library 


THE  CAMP  LIBRARY 

It  is  the  longed-for  drinking  place. 
The  spring  in  burning  sands, 

Where  men  fling  down  on  fevered 
face 

And  scoop  with  avid  hands. 

It  is  the  treasure-house,  the  mine 
Revealed  to  eager  eyes 
And  clever  brains  quick  to  design 
New  keys  to  Paradise. 

It  is  salvation!  Men  at  large, 

To  us  the  camp-man  looks 
Reward  him  then;  your  debt  dis¬ 
charge — 

Give  him  his  longed-for  book! 

— Amy  Sherman  Bridgman. 


First  He  Lent  His  Pal  Five  Dollars,  Copy  of  Appeal  Signed  by  Hinden- 
Then  His  Wooden  Leg,  Then — Oh,  burg  Shows  the  Hun’s  Apprec;a- 

Read  the  Story.  tion  of  the  Value  of  Reading. 


“People  sometimes  ask  me  what 
sort  of  books  are  read  by  a  man  who 
has  had  an  arm  or  leg  amputated  as 
the  result  of  shellfire,”  said  a  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  American  Libiary  Asso¬ 
ciation,  stationed  at  one  of  the  big 
military  hospitals  to  which  men  arc 
returned  from  overseas. 

“They  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  it 
changes  the  quality  of  a  man’s  mmd 
to  lose  an  arm  or  leg.  I  feel  that 
they  are  morbidly  expecting  me  to 
announce  that  such  a  inan  reads  only 
'The  Curse  of  an  Aching  Heart’  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

“To  answer  them,  I  usually  tell 
them  a  few  stories  about  my  boys.  I 
tell  them,  for  instance,  about  the  'ad 
who  had  just  learned  to  walk  on  a 
handsome  new  right  leg.  He  brought 
a  book  back  to  my  desk  one  day, 
stumping  along  on  crutches;  the  new 
leg  was  gone.  They  had  taken  it 
away  for  several  days  to  refit  it,  he 
said. 

"He  wanted  to  know  if  he  couldn’t 
keep  the  book  a  while  longer.  He 
wouldn't,  he  said,  be  able  to  finish  it 
that  evening  becaues  he  had  a  date  to 
go  down  town  and  take  a  girl  to  din- 

“  ‘Of  course  you  can  keep  the  book,’ 
I  told  him,  ‘But  wasn’t  it  oi  ly  yester¬ 
day  that  you  were  telling  me  how  rot¬ 
ten  it  feels  to  be  broke?’ 

"  'Oh,  that’s  all  right,'  he  assured 
me.  'I  borrowed  five  dollars  from 
Dan.’ 

"‘Good  old  Dan.,’  I  said.  ‘But  I’m 
afraid  you’ll  miss  the  new  leg.  Won't 
you  find  it  awkward  to  get  around?' 

"  ‘Oh,  that'll  be  all  right  too — Dan’s 
promised  to  let  me  borrow  his  leg.’ 

“'I  think  we  ought  to  g.ve  Dan  a 
medal,’  I  said.  ‘But  surely  that  isn't 
all — there  must  be  something  else  Dan 
could  let  you  have.’ 

"  'Well,  yes,’  he  said,  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  manner.  ‘But  you  11  have  to 
promise  to  keep  it  dark  until  tomor¬ 
row.  Dan  doesnt’  know  it — but  it's 
his  girl  I’ve  got  the  date  with!’ 

"Fellows  like  Dan  want  bright,  live, 
up-to-date  stories,  adventure,  ro¬ 
mance,  popular  stuff  of  all  sorts. 
That’s  the  kind  of  books  we  are  al¬ 
ways  short  of." 


AMERICAN  STORIES  WANTED 


Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Miss  Anna  May,  Hospital  Lib*a- 
rian  of  the  U.  S.  Debarkation  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island,  to 
which  wounded  men  are  taxen  for  the 
hospital  ship.  Read  it,  then  send  the 
best  books  you  have  to  jour  public 
library,  for  war  service. 


The  men  in  the  wards  arc  so  grateful  for 
the  books  and  magazines,  for  as  they  say  it 
makes  the  day  shorter  to  have  something  to 
read.  But  all  their  requests  arc  similar,  and 
are  like  this:  "Just  anything  will  be  just 
right,  if  it's  only  AMERICAN,  that  is,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  YANK,  with  an  honest  to-God  (this 
is  a  favorite  expression)  AMERICAN  girl 
in  it,  and  no  French  in  it,  please,  and  the 
scene  right  here  in  AMERICA,  and  wc  all 
like  adventure  you  know,  tunny  isn't  it: 
You’d  think  we'd  had  enough  of  that.”  Then 
as  an  afterthought,  they  add:  "You  know, 
if  you  have  a  western  story  that  would  be 


WRITERS  SOLDIERS  LIKE 

What  sort  of  books  do  the  wounded 
soldiers  in  hospitals  and  men  in  camps 
awaiting  demobilization  most  desire? 
According  to  the  Library  War  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  American  Libiary  Associa¬ 
tion  the  immediate  pressing  need  is 
for  light  current  fiction,  the  men’s 
minds  turning  quite  distinctly  just 
now  to  recreational  reading 

A  recent  list  of  books  particularly 
wanted  includes  such  writers  as  Rex 
Beach,  B.  M.  Bower,  Edgar  Rice  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Zanc  Grey,  Henry  Herbert 
knipps,  O.  Henry,  Peter  B  Kyne,  E. 
Phillips  Oppenhcim,  Mary  Roberts 
Reinhart,  Bertrand  W.  Sinclair.  Booth 
Tarkington.  Stewart  Edward  White, 
Harry  Leon  Wilson  and  Harold  Bell 
Wright 

It  is  evident  from  this  list  that  what 
the  soldiers  arc  looking  for  is  stories 
ot  action  The  one  characteristic 
these  writers  have  in  common  is  their 
dramatic  ability  Books  by  any  of 
these  writers  arc  especially  welcomed 
as  gifts  for  the  men  in  service  and 
can  be  sent  to  any  public  library  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  promptly 
be  forwarded. 


The  Library  War  Service  of  the 
American  Library  Association  has 
just  received  a  copy  of  an  appeal  for 
books  for  soldiers  which  was  made  to 
the  German  people  by  a  committee 
headed  by  von  Hindenburg  himself. 
A  translation  of  the  appeal  follows: 

Our  German  brothers  now  stand 
in  the  battle-fields,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  preparing  for 
the  final,  deciding  blow.  The  Sieg¬ 
fried  sword  in  their  hands  dares  not 
waver  when  malicious  enemies  arc 
to  be  kept  from  our  native  soil. 
Only  a  will  as  hard  as  steel,  borne 
on  the  happy  confidence  in  victory, 
can  accomplish  this  gigantic  task. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  of  us  who 
stay  at  home  to  help  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  our  troops  in  this  long, 
wearing  task  of  war.  Books  are 
friends  and  mean  spiritual  power 
for  our  Army  and  our  Navy.  The 
book  read  in  the  trench,  on  ship¬ 
board,  or  in  the  hospital  serves  for 
more  than  mere  entertainment  or 
killing  of  time.  It  builds  bridges  to 
that  world,  which  is  at  the  time  so 
far  removed  from  the  soldier,  yet  al¬ 
ways  the  end  and  aim  of  his  longing 
Whether  a  story  or  an  instruct:vc 
work,  whether  humorous  or  serious, 
the  book  will  gladden  the  heart,  dis¬ 
pel  sad  thoughts,  and  brighten  :he 
loneliness  of  the  trenches  and  the 
dullness  of  the  hospital  Books, 
therefore,  are  weapons  that 
strengthen  the  spirit,  and  spirit  is 
victory. 

Many  Millions  of  books  haw  been 
sent,  but  appeals  for  reading  mat¬ 
ter  still  come  by  the  thousand  from 
men  of  all  ranks — the  highest  offi¬ 
cers  to  the  humblest  privates.  For 
armies  of  millions  wc  must  have 
books  by  the  million.  We  ask. 
therefore,  for  contributions  of 
money  to  a 

GERMAN  NATIONAL  FUND  FOR 
PURCHASE  OF  READING  MAT¬ 
TER  FOR  THE  ARMY  AND 
NAVY. 

Books,  then,  are  among  the  wor¬ 
thiest  of  the  gifts  which  the  love  of 
those  at  home  can  still  bestow. 

Help  us  to  draw  from  the  spring 
that  wells  up  in  poetry  and  thought 
from  the  depths  of  the  German  na¬ 
ture.  Let  every  one  give  and  give 
bountifully  for  the  brave  and  the 
faithful  who  with  blood  and  iron 
are  defending  us  and  ours,  nation 
and  fatherland. 

For  American  soldiers  who  were 
woundetl  in  battle  and  are  now  being 
brought  back  to  hospitals  in  this 
country,  gifts  of  books  are  needed  at 
once.  Every  public  libraiy  is  a  re¬ 
ceiving  station  for  Library  War  Serv¬ 
ice.  Good  recent  fiction  is  most  in 
demand.  Give  books! 


O  FOR  A  BOOK! 

"O  for  a  book  and  a  sliadj  nook!” 

You  recollect  the  rhymes, 

Written  how  many  years  ago 
In  placid,  happier  times? 
ioday  no  sii«*dy  nook»  a.<-  oul» 

With  half  the  world  at  strife 
And  dark  ambition  laying  waste 
The  pleasant  things  of  iife ; 

But  still  the  cry  for  books  is  heard 
For  solace  of  the  magic  word. 

"O  for  a  book,”  the  cry  goes  forth. 

"O  for  a  book  to  read; 

To  soothe  us  in  our  weariness. 

The  laggard  hours  to  speed!” 

From  countless  hospitals  it  comes, 
Where  stricken  soldiers  lie, 

Who  gave  their  youth,  who  gave  their 
strength, 

Lest  Liberty  should  die. 

How  small  a  favour  to  implore: 

The  books  we’ve  finished  with — no 
more! 

A  book  can  have  a  thousand  lives, 
With  each  new  reader,  one; 

A  book  should  have  a  thousand  live* 
Before  its  course  is  run. 

And  we  few  kinder  things  can  do 
Our  gratitude  to  show, 

Than  give  the  freedom  of  our  shelves 
To  those  that  need  it  so. 

Nor  let  them  ask  without  avail 
The  sweet  beguilement  ot  a  tale. 

— E.  V.  L.  in  Punch,  June  26,  1918 


Books  They  Ask  for  in  Hospitals  In¬ 
dicate  the  Direction  in  Wh’ch 
Wounded  Men's  Thoughts  are 
Tending. 

Next  to  the  home  folks  and  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  their  old  sweetheart  next 
door  will  still  be  on  the  job  to  wel¬ 
come  them  back,  since  pca.cc  has 
called  off  their  job  for  Uncle  Sam, 
what  are  our  boys  thinking  aboit? 
Already  hiking  back  to  their  old  jobs! 
Nothing  better  emphasizes  this  than 
the  books  being  called  for  by  them 
from  the  A.L.A  Camp  and  Hospital 
Libraries.  Say  what  you  please  about 
the  obsolete  idea  that  Iibiarics  should 
be  dusty  and  remote  from  life  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  go  to  any  camp  or 
base  hospital  and  the  A.L.A.  worker 
on  duty  there,  will  prove  the  livest  ba¬ 
rometer  on  what  the  men  are  thinking 
about  thereabouts. 

"There  are  mighty  few  who  want  to 
read  about  the  war  or  military  sub¬ 
jects  now,”  says  Miss  Manila  Free¬ 
man,  A.L.A.  Base  Hospital  Librarian 
at  Camp  Dix.  "Their  thoughts  have 
turned  to  their  before-the-war  jobs.” 
'Motorcycles  is  the  only  darned  thing 
I  want  to  read  about!’  said  one  boy 
to  me.  1  handed  out  Page's  book  on 
motorcycles  ‘Gee,  1  kin  almost  hear 
the  wind  whiz  by  me  again  when  I 
read  that  book,’  he  confessed  wist* 
fully  later. 

"Salesmanship,  bcc-culturc,  engi¬ 
neering,  landscape  gardening,  boxing, 
educational  methods,  watchmaking — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects 
asked  for  in  one  ward." 

Miss  Freeman  emphasized  that  the 
libraries  of  the  A  L  A.  stand  ready  to 
get  any  many  any  book  he  asks  for 
Daily  she  goes  among  the  wards  of 
the  Hospital  with  its  immense  laby¬ 
rinth  of  small  buildings  and  connect¬ 
ing  corridors  covering  an  area  nearly 
one-half  mile  square.  Before  her, 
with  the  aid  of  an  orderly  detailed  to 
her,  she  pushes  what  the  boys  call  her 
“traveling  newsstand."  This  is  a  hos¬ 
pital  litter  commandeered  into  A.L.A. 
service  This  the  Chinese  orderly  pas 
transformed  into  a  three-shelf  truck. 

"One  of  Wing  Lung’s  cuicf  joys  is 
arranging  our  trucks  to  look  as  allur¬ 
ing  as  a  newsstand,"  explained  Miss 
Freeman.  "With  the  book..  and  mag¬ 
azines  beautifully  arranged,  no  won¬ 
der  the  men  lit  up  with  interest  when 
we  came  in  sight." 

In  the  wards  wc  find  ourselves  in  a 
melting  pot  of  nationalities. 

A  young  Syrian  silk  worker,  who 
can  only  read  his  native  language,  lias 
as  cot  neighbors  a  Spanish  n  .tiling 
Cuban  and  a  Lithuanian  miner  from 
Pennsylvania.  A  stolid  Turkish  ’ad, 
who  reads  only  modern  Greek,  will 
not  believe  that  anything  can  be  found 
for  him,  but  his  face  gleams  when  he 
gets  Dumas’  "Mohicans  of  Paris" 
translated  into  his  beloved  Greek 
Next  a  graduate  of  Harvard  chooses 
the  New  Republic  for  his  own  read¬ 
ing  and  calls  the  A.L.A.  Librarian’s 
attention  to  a  New  Mexican  Indian  in 
the  next  bed  who  can’t  read  at  all  but 
likes  to  look  at  pictures.  A  Russian 
insurance  agent  from  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  can  read  English  but  longs 
for  Ibsen’s  plays  in  Russian  and  is 
delighted  when  it  is  handed  to  him 
Getting  the  books  that  arc  abso¬ 
lutely  needed  tn  help  not  only  t lie 
men  in  hospitals,  but  unwourided  men 
awaiting  demobilization,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  old  jobs,  or  bet¬ 
ter  ones,  means  the  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums.  These  hooks  are  be¬ 
ing  bought  by  the  thousands  and  ’he 
funds  available  must  be  stretched  to 
cover  the  need.  But  the  A.L.A  Li¬ 
brary  War  Service  has  to  supply  .he 
recreational  books,  good  fiction,  light 
reading  of  all  sorts,  for  the  leisure 
time  and  the  long  hours  when  .he 
soldier  must  have  diversion, 

Upon  gifts  of  books  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  Association  has  relied  largely 
for  this  class  of  reading  matter.  But 
nothing  wears  out  so  fast  in  service 
as  books;  when  the  soldiers  are  re¬ 
moved  rapidly  from  place  to  place 
books  arc  lost;  out  of  the  three  mil¬ 
lion  gift  books  collected  last  winter 
only  a  very  small  perccn.age  are  still 
in  service,  and  the  cry  from  the  men 
for  more  good  reading  is  insistent. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  give  books 
— the  time  when  they  are  badly 
needed.  Every  public  library  is  a  re¬ 
ceiving  station  Your  library  will  send 
for  your  books  if  you  will  notify  them 
that  you  have  books  to  give. 
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WHAT  LIBRARY  WAR  SERVICE 
MEANS 

The  Library  War  Service  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  com¬ 
pletely  organized  within  a  few  months 
after  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  world  war.  Within  a  few  days 
after  a  state  of  war  was  declared  the 
president  of  the  association  appointed 
a  War  Service  Committee  which  made 
its  first  report  at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  association  in  June.  At 
that  time  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  to  give  the  American  Library 
Association  full  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  library  facilities  in  all  army 
camps  and  cantonments  and  in  naval 
stations. 

Government  recognition  of  the  plan 
was  given  when  the  Secretary  of  War 
appointed  ten  widely  known  men  and 
women  to  aid  in  a  drive  for  funds  to 
extend  the  public  library  system  to  all 
men  in  the  service.  A  million  dollars 
was  asked  for,  and  the  public  response 
was  $500,000  in  excess  of  the  sum  re¬ 
quested.  In  addition  nearly  200,000 
books  were  donated. 

In  October,  1917,  Dr.  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  took  over 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  War 
Service,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
headquarters  of  the  work  has  been  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Here  a  care¬ 
ful  oversight  of  the  work  is  kept,  here 
the  funds  are  administered  and  account¬ 
ing  is  kept  of  every  dollar  of  expen¬ 
diture.  Administrative  expenses  have 
been  kept  at  a  minimum. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  of  Library 
War  Service  the  Association  can  point 
to  the  following  accomplishments :  It 
has  built  and  put  into  operation  41 
library  buildings.  Of  these,  36  were 
built  out  of  a  fund  supplied  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  one  was  donated 
by  a  friend  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous,  and  three  were  constructed 
by  the  Navy  Department.  Forty-three 
large  camp  libraries  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  books  have  been  supplied  to 
143  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  houses ; 
315  small  library  camps  and  posts,  and 
406  naval  and  marine  stations  have  been 
equipped  with  book  collections ;  1,547 
library  branches  and  stations  have  been 
placed  in  Y.  M.  C.  A  and  Knights  of 
Columbus  barracks  and  mess  halls;  243 
librarians  have  been  loaned  to  the  war 
service. 

The  purchase  and  collecting  of  books 
for  the  fighting  men  goes  on  unin¬ 
terruptedly.  So  far  560,271  books,  most¬ 
ly  technical,  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Association,  and  198,267  of  these  have 
been  sent  overseas.  The  total  number 
of  books  transported  to  the  men  abroad 
is  in  excess  of  1,000,000.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  number  of  gift  books, 
largely  recreational  in  character,  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  camps,  transports,  naval 
stations  and  warships,  because  the  num¬ 
ber  is  increasing  so  rapidly.  Certainly 
more  than  3,500,000  of  the  books  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  American  Army  and 
Navy.  _ 


HIS  LEFT  IS  ALL  RIGHT 

Helping  to  get  men  who  have  been 
invalided  home  to  overcome  their  dark 
and  gloomy  view  of  the  future  is  one 
of  the  jobs  of  the  librarians  of  the 
American  Library  Association  on  re¬ 
turning  transports.  On  the  way  to 
Europe  the  librarian  has  little  time  to 
come  into  personal  touch  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  because  there  are  too  many 
men  aboard  demanding  books  from  the 


ship’s  library.  On  the  return  trip  there 
are  fewer  men  aboard  and  the  librarian 
therefore  has  more  time  to  become 
acquainted. 

On  a  recent  returning  transport  was 
a  man  with  his  right  arm  missing.  He 
didn’t  see  much  of  a  chance  for  him, 
and  he  wasn’t  happy.  He  sat  moodily 
on  deck  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
brooding  over  his  troubles. 

“Can’t  I  bring  you  a  story  to  read?” 
the  librarian  inquired  soon  after  the 
vessel  started  on  its  homeward  journey. 

“No,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “I’m  no 
good  for  love  stories  hereafter.” 

“How  about  a  book  on  electricity," 
the  librarian  suggested.  “Most  men 
are  interested  in  electricity.” 

“There’s  nothing  doing  for  me  in  that 
line,”  the  wounded  man  replied  with  a 
glance  at  the  place  where  his  right  arm 
used  to  be. 

“We  have  a  book  on  “Business  Letter 
Writing,”  the  librarian  persisted. 

“Oh,  well,  bring  it  along,”  the  patient 
said  with  resignation.  Apparently  he 
had  decided  he  had  to  take  a  book  and 
one  was  as  good  as  another. 

The  librarian  brought  the  book,  and 
it  interested  the  wounded  man  until  he 
thought  of  that  missing  right  hand. 

“What’s  the  use,”  he  said  with  dis¬ 
gust.  “I  can’t  write  letters  with  my 
right  hand  gone.” 

“Let’s  see  about  that,”  said  the  libra¬ 
rian.  “We’re  going  to  start  a  class  of 
two  in  left  hand  writing  right  now.  I 
never  tried  it,  but  I  think  I  can  learn 
it.” 

So  the  two  got  busy  trying  to  write 
with  the  left  hand.  They  kept  it  up  for 
a  short  while  each  day,  and  before  the 
boat  arrived  the  wounded  man  had 
written  several  left-hand  letters  to 
friends. 


THE  RIGHT  THING  AT  THE 
RIGHT  TIME 

In  cases  of  “shell-shock,”  sometimes 
a  very  little  thing  will  accomplish  what 
the  psychiatrists  with  all  their  skill  fail 
to  do.  On  a  transport  coming  from 
the  other  side  a  few  days  ago  there 
was  a  “shell-shock”  victim  among  those 
invalided  home.  He  sat  alone  on  the 
deck  of  the  transport,  and  every  effort 
to  rouse  in  him  an  interest  in  life 
seemed  useless.  The  librarian  of  the 
American  Library  Association  tried 
books,  but  he  wasn’t  interested  in  books. 
One  subject  after  another  was  sug¬ 
gested,  to  no  avail. 

“Let  me  go  down  and  bring  half  a 
dozen  books  and  see  if  we  can’t  find 
something  that  will  interest  you,”  the 
librarian  said  finally. 

“Oh,  all  right,”  the  patient  replied. 
“I  don’t  care.” 

When  the  librarian  returned  with  the 
half  dozen  books  from  his  little  shelf 
the  man  was  in  the  same  attitude  as 
when  the  librarian  left  him.  He  hadn’t 
“perked”  up  in  the  least.  When  the 
first  book  was  handed  to  him,  the 
patient  took  it  as  though  he  were  doing 
the  librarian  a  favor.  He  listlessly 
opened  the  book,  and  the  first  thing 
that  met  his  eye  was  the  book  plate 
with  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  book 
on  it.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  as  though 
stung. 

“Why,  that  book  comes  from  my  old 
school  teacher  down  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,”  he  exclaimed,  and  for  the  first 
time  on  the  trip  his  face  lit  up  and  he 
was  interested  in  something.  He  sat 
down  and  read  the  book  through,  then 
called  for  others. 


¥ 


Camp  and  Trench 


“I’ve  written  her,”  he  told  the  libra¬ 
rian  just  before  the  transport  docked. 
His  face  was  alight,  and  he  had  found 
a  renewed  interest  in  life.  Also,  he 
said,  he  had  written  letters  to  all  his  old 
friends,  and  he  confided  them  to  the 
librarian  to  be  posted. 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS  WANTED 
BY  SOLDIERS 

There  is  a  surprise  every  day  in  the 
busy  life  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation’s  representatives  at  the  various 
big  army  camps.  At  Camp  Humphreys, 
Va.,  the  other  day,  a  big  mountaineer 
came  in. 

“I  want  a  book,”  he  said. 

“What  sort  of  a  book?”  the  librarian 
asked. 

“I  want  a  book,”  continued  the  moun¬ 
taineer,  “containing  directions  for  the 
actual  laying  of  sewer  and  water  pipe, 
especially  cast  iron  pipe,  showing  the 
making  of  lead  joints  and  other  details 
of  pipe  laying.” 

Within  an  hour  another  man  came  in 
and  asked : 

“Are  there  any  books  or  pamphlets 
on  ‘junk’  or  the  reclamation  of  waste, 
its  storage,  classification,  etc.?” 

It  was  several  days  later  that  the 
same  librarian  had  a  call  for  “some¬ 
thing  new  on  boot  and  shoe  repairing.” 


LIKE  A  LAND  OF  DARKNESS 

For  years  statistics  have  been  printed 
about  the  illiteracy  of  certain  portions 
of  these  United  States,  but  “What  are 
statistics  among  friends?”  Nobody 
ever  pays  any  attention  to  them.  Now, 
however,  our  great  national  army  has 
been  gathered  together  and  the  real 
facts  of  illiteracy  and  general  ignorance 
are  being  brought  to  the  light  of  day. 
There  are  real  “backwoods”  people  in 
the  United  States,  even  in  such  an  en¬ 
lightened  state  as  New  Jersey,  for 
instance.  An  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  camp  librarian  over  there  re¬ 
ports  discovering  a  man  who  had  never 
seen  a  railroad  train  or  street  car  until 
drafted  into  the  national  army.  From 
Georgia  came  another  recruit  who  had 
never  talked  through  a  telephone. 

Michigan,  however,  furnishes  the 
classic  story  of  the  boy  who  couldn’t 
tell  the  difference  between  French  and 
German,  either  spoken  or  written.  A 
sergeant  with  a  too  strong  sense  of 
humor  taught  the  boy  to  say  Good 
Morning  in  German,  and  told  him  it 
was  French.  The  boy  used  his  new 
learning  on  a  young  French  army  of¬ 
ficer.  The  Frenchman  didn’t  like  it, 
naturally,  and  the  recruit  was  hauled  up 
before  his  superior  officer. 

Result — the  recruit  was  quickly  con¬ 
vinced  that  German  was  German  and 
shouldn’t  be  used  around  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  army,  and  the 
sergeant  was  sent  back  to  the  ranks,  a 
sadder  but  wiser  private. 


NOT  FOR  A  LONG  TIME 

An  enlisted  man  at  one  of  the  big 
camps  volunteered  to  help  unpack  when 
the  American  Library  Association  was 
ready  to  open  its  camp  library.  He 

worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  hours. 
Once  he  stopped  to  lay  a  book  aside. 
When  the  work  was  finished,  he  hauled 
out  the  book. 

“May  I  take  this  copy  of  ‘Evangeline’ 
along  to  read?”  he  asked. 

“You  surely  may,”  said  the  librarian. 

A  few  days  later  he  returned  the 

book. 

“Here  is  your  ‘Evangeline,’”  he  said. 

“I  hadn’t  read  that  for  a  long,  long 

time,  and  I  certainly  did  enjoy  it.” 


WANTED— A  FIRST  READER 

The  American  Library  Association’s 
librarian  at  one  of  the  big  Southern 
camps  was  much  troubled.  He  had  a 
“First  Reader,”  and  he  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Tt  had  come  in 
among  the  “gift  books”  and  he  wasn’t 
inclined  to  “look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth.”  Of  course,  he  couldn’t  throw 
it  away,  but  why  keep  it  on  the  shelf? 


While  he  was  pondering  the  knotty 
problem,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  came  in. 

“If  you  intend  keeping  that  book  for 
your  library,”  said  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man, 
“you’d  better  not  expose  it  on  an  open 
shelf.” 

“Why  not?”  the  librarian  demanded. 

“Because  there  are  a  lot  of  soldiers 
in  this  camp  who  don’t  know  a  thing 
about  English,  and  they  are  ashamed  to 
admit  it.  Put  that  book  out  where 
anybody  can  reach  it  and  it  will  soon 
disappear.  Hide  it,  but  let  it  be  known 
that  you  have  it,  and  perhaps  you  can 
keep  track  of  it.” 


CHAIRS  AT  A  PREMIUM 

The  question,  “Do  soldiers  like  to 
read?”  was  answered  in  a  letter  written 
by  the  American  Library  Association’s 
representative  at  Camp  Jackson. 

“There  is  one  continual  rush  from 
5:45  A.  M.  till  11:30  or  so  at  night,” 
he  writes.  “The  new  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  dropped  in  to-day  and  suggested 
that  we  add  a  front  porch  to  be  used 
as  a  summer  reading  room.” 

The  situation  is  as  interesting  at 
Camp  Greene.  The  librarian  at  Camp 
Greene  writes :  “Last  Thursday  there 
were  320  men  in  here  looking  for  books 
at  7  o’clock.  I  guess  we  handled  a 
thousand  men  that  night.  There  were 
53  sitting  on  the  floor  reading  at  one 
time.” 


THE  DESPISED  FEMALE 
WRITER 

It’s  too  bad  F  Marion  Crawford  isn’t 
around  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  Miss 
Ola  M.  Weyth,  the  American  Library 
Association’s  librarian  in  the  hospital  at 
Camp  Wadsworth.  Miss  Weyth  stopped 
before  one  of  the  patients  and  offered 
him  a  book. 

“Who  wrote  it?”  the  patient  de¬ 
manded. 

“F.  Marion  Crawford,”  was  the  reply. 

“Not  for  me,”  said  the  soldier.  “I 
never  could  stomach  books  written  by 
women.” 

“But  F.  Marion  Crawford  isn’t  a 
woman,”  he  was  told. 

“The  deuce  she  ain’t,”  said  the  sol¬ 
dier.  “Then  what  is  she?” 

He  finally  accepted  a  “sample  book,” 
liked  the  sample  and  called  for  every¬ 
thing  “She  wrote.” 


IN  THE  SAME  BOAT 

In  one  of  the  big  base  hospitals  of 
the  army  not  long  ago  a  new  librarian 
was  set  to  work  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  She  was  a  very 
charming  young  woman,  and  very 
anxious  to  please  all  of  her  “custom¬ 
ers,”  though  some  of  them  didn’t  even 
wish  to  look  at  a  book.  In  her  rounds 
she  approached  one  of  the  patients  and 
he  declined  to  be  interested  in  her 
wares.  At  the  next  cot  she  stopped 
and  offered  its  occupant  a  book. 

“What’s  it  about?”  the  patient  asked. 

“Oh,  this  is  Bambi,”  said  the  libra¬ 
rian.  “It’s  about  a  girl  who  married  a 
man  without  his  having  anything  to  say 
about  it.” 

“Hold  on  there,”  shouted  the  man 
who  had  declined  all  books.  He  raised 
himself  up  on  his  elbow  and  reached 
out  his  hand.  “Give  me  that  book.  It’s 
my  autobiography.” 


MIXES  HERRICK  AND  HENTY 

Out  at  Camp  Grant  there  is  a  youth¬ 
ful  soldier  who  knows  just  what  books 
are  for. 

“I  want  something  by  Herrick  to 
make  me  sore,  and  something  by  Henty 
to  wash  the  taste  out  of  my  mouth,”  he 
said,  as  he  leaned  up  against  the  desk 
of  the  American  Library  Association’s 
camp  library. 

“Does  Herrick  depress  you?”  asked 
T.  R.  Temple,  the  camp  librarian. 

“Listen  to  me,”  said  the  young  sol¬ 
dier.  “That  fellow  Herrick  never 
wrote  a  line  in  his  life  until  he  got  all 
het  up  over  something.” 
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Ain’t  I  gat  a  girl?”  grin. 


Good  Stories  from 


From  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

124  EAST  28th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

EDITOR:  Here  are  some  interesting  anecdotes  about  the 
War  Work  of  the  American  Library  Association.  Please  use 
as  many  of  them  as  you  feel  you  can  as  fillers. 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 
Director  of  Information 


MAYBE  THE  AUTHOR  WAS  IN 
CAMP.  TOO 

Almost  everybody  has  heard  the  story 
of  the  drafted  millionaire  who  found  his 
superior  ofiiccr  to  be  the  man  who  had 
formerly  buttoned  up  his  shoes  in  the 
morning. 

That  familiar  incident  is  only  exceed¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  sergeant  who  went  into 
a  camp  library  maintained  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association  and  asked  for 
a  late  book  on  shipbuilding.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  lakes  great  pains  that  all  books 
of  a  technical  nature  which  might  be 
useful  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  arc  kept 
on  the  shelves.  So  the  librarian  in 
charge  reached  confidently  for  a  brand 
new  book  on  shipbuilding  and  handed  it 
to  the  sergeant. 

"Shucks,"  grunted  the  sergeant ;  "I  did 
the  drawings  for  that  book!" 


DID  KIPLING  WRITE  TEXT¬ 
BOOKS? 

The  American  Library  Association's 
branch  office  in  Brooklyn  received  a 
strange  order  from  the  Montauk  (LI) 
hydro-aeroplane  station  recently.  Naval 
officers  there  wanted  Kipling's  poems, 
especially  his  poems  of  the  sea. 

Next  trip  out  around  Long  Island  in 
his  Ford  truck  the  American  Library 
Association’s  representative  delivered 
the  books,  as  per  request,  at  Montauk, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  in  the  world 
naval  officers  studying  hydro-aviation 
could  find  of  value  to  them  in  the  poetry 
of  Kipling. 

All  sea-going  men,  replied  the  naval 
officer,  can  learn  lots  of  valuable  things 
from  Kipling's  poems.  The  sea-poems 
arc  a  text-book.  A  sailor,  who's  been 
around  the  world  ran  take  "The  Sone 

landlubber  could  possibly  understand. 
A  shipbuilder  or  an  engineer  on  a  ship 
can  point  out  many  interesting  things  in 
the  story,  “The  Ship  that  Found  Her¬ 
self,"  that  go  completely  over  the  aver¬ 
age  reader's  head. 

Kipling,  added  the  officer,  is  the  only 
poet  in  existence  who  understands  the 
navy  and  the  men  who  arc  building  the 
navy. 


OUR  VERSATILE  ARMY 

Undebatable  proof  that  going  to  war 
involves  knowledge  slightly  wider  than 
the  technique  of  pulling 'a  trigger  is 
furnished  in  a  request  for  books  from 
Librarian  Jossclyn,  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  Library,  at  Camp 
Johnston,  Florida.  In  one  day  alone  he 
forwarded  requests  from  soldiers  there¬ 
for  books  covering: 

Coffee— roasting,  blending,  rather  than 
cultivation. 

Woolens. 

Refrigeration. 

Cold  storage  and  transportation  of 
food  materials. 

Medical  dictionary. 

Sanitation  and  the  public  health. 

Psychology 

Shorthand  and  typewriting,  also  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  typewriter. 

"And  anything  else  in  addition  that 
you  may  have  handy." 


A  BOOK  HE  DIDN'T  NEED 
A  soldier,  very  swarthy  in  hue,  et 
tered  the  American  Library  Associr 
“on's  library  at  Camp  Sevier.  S.  C ,  an 
asked  for  books  in  modern  Greek.  H 
was  offered,  among  others,  one  on  th 
Balkan  War.  He  smiled,  but  shook  h1 
head.  Quickly  unbuttoning  his  shirt  h 
showed  a  terrific  old  scar  on  his  shou 
dcr. 

"I  fought  in  that  war,"  he  said,  "an 
I  know  all  I  want  to  know  about  it  " 


m __  THAT  LOVE  INTEREST 

Give  me  a  book  on  how  to  wrr 
letters,"  demanded  a  dreamy-eyed  youi 
in  a  war  camp  library  of  the  America 
Library  Association.  Then  he  add< 
shyly,  "I  want  it  half  for  a  lady  ar 
half  for  a  gentleman."  There  was  n 
much  trouble  in  diagnosing  his  cas 
which  is  a  common  one,  the  librariai 
say. 

"Love  stories  arc  very  popular  wi 

the  soldiers,"  reports  the  librarian 
Camp  Travis,  Texas,  "especially  tho 
with  a  happy  ending.  The  soldier,  f; 
from  home  and  the  only  girl  doesr 
want  to  read  anything  that  will  lower  h 
spirits  or  make  him  imagine  things  wh< 
letters  arc  delayed.” 

Some  of  the  younger  soldiers,  odd 
enough,  profess  to  scorn  the  tender  pa 
sion  They  like  adventure,  sea  storii 
and  Indian  talcs.  One  such  in  a  Ne 
Mexico  camp  selected  a  book,  walkc 
•  nit  with  it,  looked  at  the  frontispiece  i 
which  a  charming  young  woman  w; 
the  central  figure,  and  came  hurried! 
back.  "Nothin'  doin',"  he  remarked  bi 
terly  to  the  librarian.  “I  have  to  ha\ 
live  stuff.” 

"Give  me  the  bad  stuff,”  said  anothc 
•>t  these  youngsters,  meaning  the  wil 
west  variety  of  literature.  "These  so 
•tiers  here  are  very  young,"  writes  tl 
librarian.  “Most  of  them  are  sixtcei 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old.  The 
all  enlisted  and  are  as  undisciplined  r 
jack-rabbits," 


Give  them  time  and  they  will  change 
their  taste  in  books,  and  say  with  the 
average  soldier:  "Sure  I  want  a  love- 
story.  Ain't  I  gat  a  girl?" 


HENTY  NO  BACK  NUMBER 

Librarians  in  army  camps  complain  of 
a  shortage  of  what  are  called  boys' 
books.  Neither  the  American  Library 
Association  nor  the  public  which  con¬ 
tributed  gift-books  to  the  camps  realized 
that  there  would  be  many  calls  for 
Henty  and  Alger,  but  they  were  mis¬ 
taken.  Thousands  of  soldiers,  and  even 
some  officers,  retain  their  taste  for  juve¬ 
nile  literature.  "Major  - ,"  writes 

one  camp  librarian,  "has  just  taken  out 
‘The  Young  Acrobat,'  and  says,  'Get 
some  more  of  these,  won't  you?  They 
rest  my  brain.’  ” 

From  an  army  camp  at  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  comes  a  hurry  call  for 
boys'  books,  Henty,  Barbour,  Tomlinson. 
The  regiments  in  training  there  contain 
some  very  young  soldiers,  boys  from 
remote  ranches  and  border  towns.  They 
have  read  very  little  in  their  lives  and 
the  librarian  in  charge  of  the  camp  li¬ 
brary  is  having  a  hard  time  getting  them 
interested  in  books.  Love  stories  they 
laugh  at,  and  solid  reading  has  no  at¬ 
traction  for  them  The  librarian  noticed 
that  the  few  boys'  books  on  the  shelves 
were  in  use  all  the  time  so  she  sent  a 
call  for  more.  “Anything  to  get  them 
into  the  habit,”  she  says  wisely. 


WHAT  LIBRARY  WAR  SER¬ 
VICE  IS  DOING 


The  American  Library  Association 
has  been  designated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  agency  for  supplying 
reading  matter  for  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines,  overseas  and  on  this 
side. 

The  Library  War  Service  of  the 

Amcrinn  T  ibr.iry  V  *r>ri  jf’An  !cev< 

ber  of  our  fighting  forces  the  book 
he  needs  when  he  wants  it,  whether 
he  wishes  to  read  for  recreation  or  to 
fit  himself  to  be  a  better  fighter  or  a 
better  American,  to  help  him  win  suc¬ 
cess  after  the  war. 

Library  War  Service  supplies  books 
and  magazines,  through  military  and 
naval  officers,  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M 
C.  A  ,  K.  of  C.,  Y.  W.  C  A  ,  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  War  Camp  Com¬ 
munity  Service  and  Salvation  Army, 
for  the  use  of  the  men  of  the  army, 
navy  and  marines. 

It  places  libraries  on  warships, 
transports  and  government  cargo 
ships.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
have  libraries;  there  is  a  deck  library 
on  every  transport. 

It  buys  Educational  and  Technical 
Books  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
men  for  "Books  that  Help." 

It  maintains  Library  Service  in 
military  and  naval  hospitals. 

The  work  of  the  American  Library 
War  Service  to  date  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 


41  Library  buildings  in  opera- 

43  large  camp  libraries  estab¬ 
lished. 

143  hospitals  and  Red  Cross 
houses  supplied. 

243  librarians  maintained  in  the 


315  small  military  camps  a 
posts  equipped  with  boo 
350  points  overseas  s  u  p  p  1  i  i 
with  books. 

406  naval  and  marine  statio 
suPpUcd  with  libraries. 

1.547  branches  and  stations  loer 
cd  in  recreation  huts,  b; 
racks  and  mess  halls. 

600,000  books  purchased,  large 
technical. 

books  shipped  overseas, 
gift-books  placed  in  servii 
gift-magazines  distribute! 


1,030.458 

3.011,510 

5,000,000 


RAPID-FIRE  READING 

Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  director  of  1 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  at  C 
umbia,  is  said  to  be  such  an  exp 
reader  that  he  has  only  to  glance 
instant  at  a  printed  page  to  master 
contents. 

So™  “feM  »»i>  at  the  big  can 
run  Dr.  W  illiams  a  close  second.  Ma 
come  to  the  American  Library  Assoc 
“on  library  every  day  for  a  fresh  bo< 
Une  man  took  out  and  read  rcgula: 
three  books  a  day,  until  a  soldier  in  £ 
other  company,  in  a  spirit  of  compe 
“on,  began  doing  the  same.  The  fi 
man  thereupon  dropped  down  to  “ 
books  daily,  declaring  that  the  effort 
maintain  his  supremacy  would  exhai 
his  endurance  At  Camp  Gordon  o 
copy  of  Ralph  Connor's  “The  Doctc 
circulated  forty-eight  times  in  a  mon 


SHELL  HOLES  SHOULD  HA 
LIBRARIES 

Captain  Richard  Haigh,  a  24-year 
veteran  with  six  years'  service  bel 
h.im;,  now  >n  charge  of  the  tank  "Bri 
ma,  once  lay  with  a  fractured  hip 
15  hours  in  a  shell  hole. 

"I  wanted  a  magazine  most,"  he  s 
Captain  Haigh's  youthful  eyes  tv 
kled  when  asked  if  that  was  the  o< 
cross0"  Wb‘cl1  hc  had  carncd  milii 
"Once  when  I  returned  from  Engl 
I  brought  my  colonel  a  dozen  bott!c« 
Worcestershire  sauce,"  hc  said  will 
grin. 


Camp  an 

BOOKS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

The  other  day  we  read  a  young  sol¬ 
dier's  first  letter  to  his  mother  after 
reaching  Europe.  One  paragraph  said : 
“We  were  eighteen  days  crossing;  a  dull 
trip  and  nothing  to  read.  There  were 
some  dog-eared  copies  of  popular  maga¬ 
zines  that  I  had  seen  before  sailing,  and 
some  popular  fiction  that  I  had  either 
read  or  didn’t  care  for.” 

The  American  Library  Association, 
which  has  charge  of  supplying  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  with  reading  matter,  reports 
that  the  call  for  books  of  a  serious  edu¬ 
cational  sort — history,  economics,  travel, 
biography,  technical  treatises  and  works 
— is  greater  than  it  can  meet  at  present. 

This  is  a  national  loss.  In  training 
camps  here,  on  shipboard  and  over  there, 
the  young  men  have  many  an  hour  to 
themselves.  Wherever  there  is  an  in¬ 
clination  to  read  a  useful  book  it  ought 
to  be  met;  and  for  entertainment  there 
is  no  better  recourse  than  reading. 

The  soldiers  have  been  supplied  quite 
plentifully  with  the  reading  matter  that 
can  be  got  to  them  in  the  easiest  way, 
with  no  bother  and  expense  to  anybody 
— that  is,  by  simply  dropping  a  read 
magazine  into  the  post-office,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
That  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  inade¬ 
quate  as  a  method  of  disposing  of  the 
whole  matter.  Of  course,  the  Library’ 
Association  docs  go  further  than  that, 
aiming  to  establish  in  camps,  on  trans¬ 
ports  and  at  rest  stations  libraries  that 
cover  a  wide  range.  Its  means  are  not 
adequate.  The  question  of  a  bigger 
appropriation  for  this  useful  purpose 
ought  to  be  taken  up. — Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 


THE  ART  OF  CAMOUFLAGE 

“He  was  camouflaging  a  large-calibre 
gun  to  be  mounted  on  a  railway  car¬ 
riage,  when  I  found  him.  His  old  apron 
was  covered  with  dabs  of  brilliant  paint. 
A  streak  of  startling  green  ran  entirely 
across  his  forehead,  and  hc  was  smok¬ 
ing  a  corn-cob  pipe  spattered  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

“He  pointed  his  rain-bow  corn-cob  at 

volvcr.  Every  word  was  emphasized  by 
a  jab  at  my  chest. 

“  'Look  luffe,'  he  said  brusquely  :  ‘I've 
been  looking  everywhere  for  a  book  on 
the  psychology  of  color.  Is  there  such 
a  thing?  Can  I  buy  it?  Can  you  smug¬ 
gle  it  to  me?  Just  let  me  have  a  good 
book  that  goes  to  the  f undimentals  of 
this  color  business  and  I'll  make  one  of 
these  big  babies' — he  pointed  towards 
the  monster  of  a  siege  gun — 'harder  for 
Fritz  to  find  than  a  negro  in  a  coal  bin 
at  midnight.’ " — From  a  letter  written  by 
an  American  Library  Association  Over¬ 
seas  Librarian. 


WHAT  DO  SOLDIERS  READ? 

There  is  as  much  diversity  in  the 
books  read  by  our  soldiers  in  camp  as 
in  those  read  by  men  outside  of  camp — 
possibly  more.  The  most  obvious  de¬ 
mand  is  for  books  on  military  sciences. 
The  American  Library  Association  li¬ 
brary  at  Camp  McArthur,  Texas,  keeps 
a  stock  of  over  100  copies  of  "Moss' 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations,”  and  the 
supply  is  even  then  often  short. 

Fiction  is  popular,  with  the  books 
written  by  Zane  Grey  in  the  lead. 

One  man  came  into  the  library  to 
make  his  will  and  found  help  in  “Par¬ 
son's  Laws  of  Business.” 

The  camp  has  much-used  collections 
of  books  in  Yiddish,  Spanish,  French, 
Roumanian,  Modern  Greek,  Italian,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Polish  One  bright  young  Pole 
told  Librarian  Joy  Morgan  recently  that 
his  wife  and  two  children  were  in  that 
part  of  Poland  invaded  by  Germany. 
He  had  not  heard  from  them  since  ilie 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  had  enlisted 
in  the  hope  of  helping  to  free  Poland. 

"My  father  told  me  that  some  day 
there  must  be  a  free  Poland.  Do  your 
part,’  he  added. 


O  FOR  A  BOOK! 

"O  for  a  book  and  a  shady  nook  I" 
You  recollect  the  rhymes, 

Written  how  many  years  ago 
In  placid  happier  times? 

To-day  no  shady  nooks  are  ours, 
With  half  the  world  at  strife, 

And  dark  ambition  laying  waste 
The  pleasant  things  of  life; 

But  still  the  -cry  for  books  is  heard, 
For  solace  of  the  magic  word. 

"O  f°r  a  book,"  the  cry  goes  forth, 
“O  for  a  book  to  read ; 

To  L°0,he  us  in  our  weariness, 

The  laggard  hours  to  speed!" 
From  countless  hospitals  it  comes, 
Where  stricken  soldiers  lie, 

Who  gave  their  youth,  who  gave 
their  strength, 

Lest  Liberty  should  die. 

How  small  a  favor  to  implore: 

The  books  we've  finished  with  — no 


A  book  can  have  a  thousand  lives 
With  each  new  reader,  one ;  ' 

A  book  should  have  a  thousand  lives 
Before  its  course  is  run. 

And  we  few  kinder  things  can  do 
Our  gratitude  to  show, 

Than  give  the  freedom  of  our  shelves 
To  those  that  need  it  so. 

Nor  let  them  ask  without  avail 
The  sweet  beguilement  of  a  talc. 

E.  V.  L.,  in  Punch,  June  26,  1918. 


d  Trench 


LOOKING  A  GIFT  HORSE  IN  THE 
MOUTH 

One  of  the  results  of  the  campaign  of 
the  American  Library  Association  for 
gift-books  last  spring  was  an  influx  of 
reading  material  of  the  type  which  care¬ 
ful  mothers  take  pains  to  remove  from 
the  environment  of  sixteen  -  year  -  old 
daughters. 

That  the  gift-horse  had  to  be  inspect¬ 
ed  carefully  was  demonstrated  a  number 
of  timev  To  one  camp  library  came 
copies  of  Zola's  "L'Assommoir,”  Dau- 
det’s  “Sapho,”  and  De  Maupassant's-^-- 
"Bcl-Ami." 

From  the  reading-room  in  a  church 
were  sent  copies  of  Snaf>l> y  Stories. 

An  offer  of  a  file  of  the  Undertaker’s 
Review  was  graciously  rejected. 

School  readers  antedating  the  Civil 
War  were  received,  One  of  the  prizes 
was  a  telegraphic  code-book  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic. 

HAD  NO  USE  FOR  BOOKS 
A  young  reserve  officer  came  into  an 
American  Library  Association  war  camp 
library  to  return  a  book.  He  had  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much,  he  said,  and  added 
that  it  was  the  first  book  he  had  read  in 
four  years. 

“You  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed  the  li¬ 
brarian.  “What  have  you  been  doing 
for  the  past  four  years?" 

"Going  to  the  University  of  Mississip¬ 
pi!"  replied  the  officer. 

ONE  DAY'S  GRIST  OF  QUESTIONS 

Here  are  specimen  questions  asked  at 
the  American  Library  Association's  li¬ 
brary  at  Camp  Beauregard  in  one  day : 
“Who  is  the  Sultan  of  Turkey?" 

"What  is  the  population  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  ?" 

"How  many  months  in  the  year  is  the 
Baltic  navigable?" 

"Is  there  such  a  place  as  hell — and  is 
there  a  princess  of  hell?” 

"Is  Alan  Seeger  American  or  Eng¬ 
lish  ?" 

"How  much  space  in  a  line  of  march 
is  required  by  a  motor-cycle?" 

"What  day  of  the  week  was  July  4. 
1915?” 

"What  people  of  ancient  times  were 
destroyed  because  they  had  six  senses 

i n - 1 .  ad  of  five  ? ' 

"Where  was  Atlantis,  the  island  de¬ 
scribed  by  Plato,  where  people  were  per¬ 
fectly  happy  and  contented?" 

CABBAGE  A  LA  WIGG 

Some  British  soldiers  stationed  in 
Flanders  became  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing.  They  wanted  a  garden,  but  didn't 
know  the  proper  way  of  going  about  it. 

A  hardened  old  sergeant  recalled  that 
somebody  had  written  a  book  called 
“Mrs.  YViggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch," 

To  the  soldier- farmer  this  had  the 
sound  of  an  appropriate  text-hook.  So 
he  got  it  from  the  American  Libiuiy 
Association  camp  library  near  by.  When 
the  book  came  it  was  a  disappointment, 
but  all  the  men  enjoyed  reading  it. 

HOME-SICK  BOOKS 
What  might  be  described  as  home-sick 
books  are  greatly  in  demand  at  the  army 
camp  libraries  established  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association.  A  home-sick 
book  means  a  novel  usually  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  soldier's  home.  "I  certainly  enjoyed 
‘Perch  of  the  Devil,'  said  one  strapping 
westerner.  "You  know  my  home  isn't 
twenty  miles  from  the  scene  of  that 
story.”  Part  of  Zane  Gray's  immense 
popularity  in  the  camps  is  because  so 
many  western  men  know  the  country  he 
describes  so  vividly.  A  stray  copy  of 
Tlic  Country  Gentleman  containing  an 
instalment  of  a  serial  story,  "The  Desert 
of  Wheat,"  was  brought  to  a  certain  li¬ 
brarian  with  an  eager  request  for  the 
rest  of  the  tale.  "I  was  brought  up  on 
a  wheat  ranch,"  said  the  soldier,  “and  I 
sure  want  to  know  how  this  fellow 
came  out  with  his  big  harvest." 

An  architect  with  a  Harvard  educa¬ 
tion  wandered  mournfully  into  the  li¬ 
brary  at  Camp  Devc-ns  looking  for 
something  to  read.  He  almost  wept  for 
joy  when  "Life  of  the  Mississippi”  was 
handed  him  He’d  known  it  all  in  his 
boyhood,  and  turning  the  leaves  he 
showed  the  librarian  one  after  another 
_o f Tamili. a r  places. 

original  brand,  Joe  Yellowthunder  by 
name,  until  she  suddenly  thought  of 
"Ramona."  To  her  joy  this  proved  to 
be  just  the  thing,  and  the  big  aboriginal 
went  out  smiling,  his  homesickness  quite 
forgotten. 

THE  INSULTED  MULETEER 
A  muleteer,  covered  with  gray  dust 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  rising  cloud 
of  dust,  drove  up  to  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association's  library  at  Camp  Cus¬ 
ter,  jerked  his  mules  to  a  standstill,  and 
shouted  lustily  for  the  librarian. 

"I  want  a  good  book  on  automobiles,” 
he  announced.  "I've  been  runnin'  a  fine, 
first-class  garage  back  in  Illinois,  and  1 
want  to  keep  my  mind  freshed  up." 

"One  minute."  said  the  librarian  Hr 
went  into  the  building  and  brought  out  a 
new  book.  "Exactly  what  you  want— 
the  latest  book  on  the  model-T  Ford." 

The  mule  driver  grunted  in  disgust. 

“Look  here,  pardner,"  said  he  in  a 
voice  of  exasperation,  "Fve  taken  apart 
and  reassembled  fifteen  hundred  Fords 
in  my  lifetime.  I  said  I  wanted  some¬ 
thing  to  refresh  my  mind?" 

,.  "Pnc  second,"  requested  the  librarian, 
diving  into  the  building  again.  Thi-- 
time  he  brought  out  a  1918  handbook  on 
the  automobile — the  very  latest.  "How 
about  this?"  he  asked. 

The  muleteer  looked  at  it,  grinned. 

"Just  the  thing!”  he  exclaimed.  "Gid- 


